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BY SHALIMAR,. 


Away out in the North Atlantic, 
beyond the Azores, known to men 
in sail as the Western Islands, the 
great four-masted barque Bayard lay 
becalmed. There are few more help- 
less objects than a large sailing vessel 
held up by a dead calm; for the time 
being she is completely immobilised ; 
like a drifting derelict she can neither 
sail nor steer. If all the men of the 
Bayard’s crew of thirty had taken to 
her two lifeboats and tried to tow 
her a quarter of a mile, they would 
have failed. 

She was no ordinary vessel. 
Launched at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, when fewer and 
éver fewer sailing ships were being 
built each year, she was the answer 
of a famous Clyde shipbuilder to the 
cynics who, thinking in terms of the 
B Sweet - lined clippers of the past, 


sneered at all things modern in the 
way of sailing-ship construction. With 
cheap sarcasm they maintained that 
large ships were now built by the 
mile, cut off in lengths as required, 
and then provided with bows and 
sterns, and thick, ungainly spars. 
A fantastic exaggeration, of course, 
but the jibe contained a suggestion 
of truth; for by the beginning of 
the ‘nineties the fight against the 
encroaching steam tramp had become 
a losing one and speed was being 
sacrificed in favour of carrying space. 
Midship sections were being extended 
farther forward and farther aft so 
that fine runs aft were considerably 
shortened and bow-lines swelled till 
they were almost as round as apples, 
bruising the waves instead of shearing . 
cleanly through them. Floating ware- 
houses, the old-time shellbacks sneered, 
A 
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box-shaped arks others declared—but 
even the most hide-bound of those 
conservative old mariners would have 
had to admire the Bayard. She was 
handsome of hull, and tall and grace- 
ful aloft, and she looked as if she 
could sail; but in truth, though 
fifteen months out from home on this, 
her maiden voyage, she had never 
exceeded eleven knots. 

Even lying out there, swinging 
lazily and without purpose in her 
pathetic helplessness, she was beautiful 
to look at and would have made 
a wonderful picture. She had been 
painted in what was known as Liver- 
pool fashion— black topsides, and 
pearly-grey from there to the pink 
boot-topping, of which, in her loaded 
condition, only a little showed coquet- 
tishly under her bows; white half- 
round round the poop, white band 
round the forecastle-head, which ex- 
tended out to the figure-head sur- 
mounting the clipper stem; white 
deck-houses, boats, lower masts, bow- 
sprit and yards. This colour scheme 
enhanced her beauty, though with 
being so long at sea the freshness of 
her hull had become somewhat faded. 
Thin streaks of rust were showing 
through the paint on her long plates, 
and there was a fringe of green slime 
around the water-line. During the 
breathless days the sun, shining from 
a sky that had the hardness of 
blue enamel, struck blindingly on 
every white and polished surface 
and mirrored her beauty in a gently 
undulating sea of glass. The canvas 
clothing the tall, tapering spars hung 
limply from the royals—the highest 
sails of all—down to the courses, 
which were hauled up and left hanging 
in their gear. 

The eighth day of the maddening 
calm was a Sunday, when none of 
the men of the watch on deck— 
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except the helmsman, who stood idly 
by the useless wheel—did anything 
but necessary work; but the mate 
had found a small job for Ginger, 
the youngest apprentice. It was for 
the good of the boy’s soul and to 
take him nearer to heaven on a 
Sabbath morn, the mate said; any- 
how, Ginger, believing just as much 
of that as he liked, set off on a weary 
climb of one hundred and sixty feet 
to the mizzen royal yard to put a 
twine stop on a buntline which the 
mate declared was chafing the sail. 
As he climbed he reflected that never 
had he seen the ocean seem so im- 
mense ; in glassy stillness it stretched 
undisturbed out to the distant circle 
of the horizon. He saw objects that 
would have ben invisible had the 
surface been white-crested or even 
ruffled. About three miles away a 
school of plunging porpoises, obviously 
making a passage, was heading to 
the north-eastward, many of its 
members playfully breaking surface 
as they went. Much nearer an occa- 
sional widening ring would mark 
the position of a rising bonita or 
dolphin, and, still nearer, the dark 
triangular fin of a moving shark 
was leaving a thin, clean-cut trail 
behind it. Then Ginger saw some- 
thing that set his fingers fumbling 
feverishly at the twine stop; it was 
a green, ghostly shape just below 
the surface of the water where the 
wake should have been. He finished 
his job and descended to the cross- 
trees; then, scorning the ratlines, 
swung himself out to a top-gallant 
backstay and slid down it to the 
deck. ‘“ There’s a big shark close 
under the stern,” he announced breath- 
lessly as he entered the half-deck. 

“A shark!’ said Cecil, the senior 
apprentice. “‘I’ll get after it.” 

He ran up to the poop to get per- 
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mission from the mate, who, since 
it was Sunday, was sitting on the 
cabin skylight lazily puffing at his 
then, while Ginger got the 
shark-hook out of the boatswain’s 
locker, he went along to the galley 
to make love to the cook, as he put 
The result of the love-making 
was @ visit by the cook to the harness 
cask, from which he dug out the 
fattest and most repulsive-looking 
piece of salt pork he could find. The 
hook was a large steel one at the 
end of a length of galvanised chain, 
which served as a trace. 
fully baited the hook and lowered 
it into the water on a piece of spare 
deep-sea lead-line ; the mate stretched 
himself, rose off the skylight and 
leant over the taffrail to watch; 
from forward the hands of the watch 
on deck stared aft expectantly. They 
would have been thoroughly annoyed 
if the mate had found a ‘necessary ’ 
job for them, as he had found one 
for Ginger, but they would have 
loved to break the monotony by 
| hoisting a shark on deck with a davit 
tackle. Cecil let the bait sink deeper, 
then held on; but though they could 
see many fathoms down through the 
pellucid stillness nothing came into 
view, and the only movement was 
near the surface where the water 
swirled gently between the rudder 
and the sternpost as it rose and fell, 
as if to show that the ocean was not 
completely asleep. 
about a foot long, and marked with 
blue and white bands, swam into 
“The pilot fish!” the mate 
announced in a hoarse whisper. 

“Here he comes !”’ cried Ginger. 

“ Whist !”’ Cecil cautioned. 

Up through the translucent blue- 
green water under the counter there 
came & bronze monster, swimming 
it was a shark at least 


At last a fish 









twelve feet long. The pilot fish, 
which seemed to be sniffing at the 
bait, sheered away. The shark came 
along over the top of it till its snout 
almost touched the chain, then it 
also sheered off. They thought it 
had gone for good, but within a 
couple of minutes it was back. It 
turned over, showing its white belly 
and the great cruel mouth under 
the flattish head; then just as they 
thought it would bite there was a 
swirl of its tail and it was away 
again. “ Avaunt!”’ that contemptu- 
ous tail seemed to signal. ‘“‘ That 
contraption of yours is altogether 
too crude!” 

It was all very exciting, but time 
was passing and the mate had to 
interfere. ‘As a shark-fisher you’re 
a mug, Cecil,” he said. “Get your 
gear together and clear to hell out of 
it. The old man’ll be coming up to 
take his noon sight.” 

Round about that date some of 
the larger sailing vessels were being 
built with chart-houses on their poops, 
somewhat to the disgust of the old- 
timers, whose esthetic sense was 
offended. The Bayard had a large, 
handsome one of solid teak, with big 
brass-rimmed port-holes, and from it 
there stepped, sextant in hand, the 
‘old man’—Captain James Sedge- 
wick, master of the Bayard; and it 
was characteristic of him that he 
bestowed a friendly smile on the 
two boys as they slipped past him 
carrying their fishing gear. He was 
@ youngish man to be in command 
of such a vessel—a modest, pleasant- 
featured, quiet-spoken man just under 
thirty; and he rarely raised his 
voice. When he did, the whole ship 
knew it. And on the few occasions 
when he was moved to anger, it 
showed in his eyes as well as in the 
icy coldness of that voice. The 
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taking of a noon sight was merely 
a matter of ship’s routine, and had 
been for the past eight days; indeed, 
there was visible evidence that the 
ship had barely moved during the past 
twenty-four hours. Less than fifty 
yards away a large, reddish, square 
tin was floating—a tin which had 
contained preserved potatoes and had 
been emptied and thrown overboard 
by the steward just after breakfast 
the previous day. 

The captain and Mr Patton, the 
mate, stood by the rail with their 
eyes glued to the telescopes of their 
sextants. The sun reached its highest 


Throughout the long, hot afternoon 
hours, while the two apprentices gave 
up the precious sleep of their watch 
below to continue their ineffectual 
effort to catch the shark, Captain 
Sedgewick sat in his room and brooded. 
It was a big room, on the starboard 
side of the main cabin under the 
poop, as was customary; a com- 
fortable room, with the austere com- 
fort of a ship’s cabin inhabited by a 
male, and a bathroom in which he 
could indulge in a salt-water bath, 
fresh water being, of course, strictly 
rationed, except when it rained. He 
had much to brood over—and how 
he envied those care-free lads on the 
poop over his head! “Enough to 
drive a man to drink,” the mate 
had said ; and for the captain a bout 
of secret drinking would have been 
the easiest thing in the world. In 
a deep locker leading off his bath- 
room, a locker of which he had the 
only key, was all the spirituous liquor 
in the ship; and even the disposal 
of the tell-tale ‘dead marines’ would 
have been ridiculously simple. He 
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altitude, and the moment its image was 
seen to dip below the clear-cut horizon 
the captain ordered eight bells to be 
struck. What promised to be another 
glassy astronomical day had begun. 
How many more days would this 
cursed calm last ? The noon position 
was worked out, and the captain 
and mate met at the cabin table for 
the mid-day meal. “No change in 
the noon position, Mr Patton,’’ the 
captain said glumly. 

“No change, sir,”’ the mate agreed. 
“She hasn’t moved five miles in 
eight days; it’s enough to drive a 
man to drink.” 


had only to fill them with salt water 
from his bath to make sure they 
would sink and drop them out through 
an open port-hole. Not a few ship- 
masters have been driven to drink 
by prolonged calms, but Captain 
Sedgewick was made of sterner stuff ; 
he believed in alcohol as a stimulant 
to good, cheerful conversation, and 
knew that only a weakling would 
take to its doubtful comfort at a 
period of mental stress such as he 
was enduring. And assuredly he was 
no weakling; the owners of the 
peerless Bayard had offered him com- 
mand of her on the strength of an 
unimpeachable moral character and 
three successful voyages made as 
master of one of their smaller vessels ; 
and he had accepted it eagerly ; for 
in spite of his modesty he was 
ambitious and had a supreme con- 
fidence in himself. 

There was not a great deal of that 
confidence left. This first voyage. of 
the Bayard was one that had become 
common for large sailing vessels about 
the turn of the century: out to the 
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Plate with coal, and thence in ballast 
to Newcastle, New South Wales, to 
load another cargo of coal for the 
west coast of South America. In 
Iquique she had loaded a full cargo 
of nitrate and was now bound for 
Falmouth for orders. So far, the 
voyage had been disappointing; for 
lack of strong winds the Bayard 
had never been able to show her 
paces. Even when running the east- 
ing down far to the southward of 
the Cape of Good Hope the Roaring 
Forties had refused to roar. But 
the most tantalising passage of all 
had been between Newcastle and 
Valparaiso. Down there, if nowhere 
else, strong fair winds could always 
be expected—indeed, it was a course 
which Nature might have designed 
for trying out ships capable of stand- 
ing up to hard driving—but again 
they failed. As he brooded over all 
those failures Captain Sedgewick re- 
membered miserably the famous race 


between the two four-masted barques 
Wendur and Loch Torridon over that 
same course. The Wendur picked up 
her pilot off Cape Coronille and 
came to an anchor in Valparaiso 
Bay twenty-nine days out from New- 


castle; the Loch Torridon arrived 
seven hours later. Both vessels had 
broken the record of thirty-two days 
made by a steamer some years before. 
Twenty-nine days! And he in one 
of the finest ships afloat had taken 
forty-two! Such figures could not 
escape the Owners’ eyes. There would 
be no congratulatory letter at the 
end of the voyage; instead there 
might well be one of dismissal. That 
» much had been wrung from his 
anxious lips one evening when he 
and the mate—a much older man— 
stood on the poop gazing over the 
glassy sea and whistling vainly for 
& breeze. “But they can’t blame 
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you, sir,” the mate had said. “ You 
can’t bring wind just by whistling 
for it.” “‘Mr Patton,” the captain 
had answered, “ there’s never a calm, 
nor @ foul wind in an owner’s office.” 

It was the first time the mate 
had heard the captain utter a word 
even faintly disloyal to his employers, 
but he understood and refrained from 
comment. 

In the crowded anchorage at Iquique, 
one of the last strongholds of sail, the 
Bayard reigned as the undisputed 
queen until one day a real rival, in 
ballast trim, came into the bay 
under all her canvas. She was the 
magnificent four-masted barque Prenz- 
lau, a very well-known nitrate clipper, 
one of the famous ‘ Flying-P’ line of 
Hamburg. Though by then the Bayard 
had been over a month in Iquique she 
was only half loaded; but with the 
wonderful lighterage and stevedoring 
system the Germans had built up 
on the west coast, the Prenzlau was 
fully laden and ready for sea eight 
days after she arrived. Captain Sedge- 
wick and Mr Patton from their poop 
watched her large crew of lusty, 
white-capped young Germans get her 
under way with a celerity which few 
British ships of that time, with 
their numerically inferior crews from 
many nations, could have equalled, 
and continued to watch her as she 
stood out into the Pacific under a 
great white cloud of canvas. “ We'll 
be well after her in three days’ time,”’ 
the captain said. 

“Yes, sir,” the mate agreed with 
a doubtful smile, “ but with their big 
crews those ‘P’ ships can be driven 
till all’s blue.” 

Captain Sedgewick decided that he 
also could drive his ship till all was 
blue, though he was too modest to 
say so. Here, he felt, was a challenge 
and an opportunity to show what she 
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could do; for if he could manage 
to make a better passage than this 
flying German the news would spread 
through the shipping world. Surely 
his bad luck with winds could not 
last much longer. It did last, how- 
ever, even off the Horn, and instead 
of finding the usual westerly gale 
he actually had to beat for nearly 
a week against a light easterly breeze. 
Once during that time they sighted 
a vessel, hull down, which the mate 
declared was the Prenzlau, but thick 
weather set in before she could be 
properly identified. Since then his 
passage had been an average one— 
and now he was hopelessly becalmed, 
and likely to remain becalmed for 
another eight days for all the sign 
of a change there had been when he 
left the deck. A voice sounding 
through the open skylight seemed 
to confirm this. 

“It’s no damned good, Ginger,” 
Cecil said. “‘ This sea is like a girls’ 
swimming-pool and we need a ripple. 
That great brute has been laughing 
at us all afternoon.” 

About five o’clock the captain 
thought he felt a breath of air stirring 
over his head. He jumped off the 
settee and hastened up to the poop, 
to find the ship rolling lightly to a 
swell running up from the south- 
east, a swell whose long lazy undula- 
tions were as smooth and glassy as 
the flat surface had been. It was 
the ship’s roll back to starboard 
that had brought the zephyr in through 
the open port-holes. The woodwork— 
deck planking, skylight, chart-house, 
and boats—creaked as it worked 
slightly to the swell, which became 
more and more pronounced; and as 
the tall fabric of masts and yards 
rolled over, the sails, half - filled, 
fluttered and bulged, only to sag 
against the masts with a series of 
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sounds like minor explosions when 
they came upright again. The ship 
wallowed to the accompaniment of 
a strange and melancholy music of 
frictions and percussions, a fitting 
saraband to a ruined passage. The 
sky was no longer entirely free from 
clouds, however; there were promis- 
ing grey flecks above the horizon to 
the south-east, and when he went 
into the chart-room the captain noticed 
a slight fall in the barometer, which 
had been high and steady throughout 
the calm. 

The rolling became still heavier 
though the atmosphere remained 
stagnant and superheated. The grey 
flecks rose slowly farther above the 
horizon, and were followed by masses 
of clouds more densely packed. There 
must have been wind higher up, for 
the clouds were drifting towards the 
north-west; but sunset found the 
Bayard still rolling in breathless, 
oppressive calm. In the _ twilight 
that followed, the undulations of the 
sea were coming on as black as ink, 
though here and there one of them 
would be veined by grey foam. The 
sky presented an unnatural and some- 
what cyclonic appearance, and all 
round the decks there was a strange, 
brooding silence. When the helms- 
man handed over the still useless 
wheel at four bells—six o’clock—he 
passed the order in a whisper; the 
steward—who, with the cook, was 
the only man on board besides the 
officers to wear boots or shoes in 


fine weather—went forward along the f 
main-deck to the galley on tiptoe. — 


The captain and mate went below 


for supper, and all through the meal f 
Captain Sedgewick fidgeted restlessly. 
Overhead it was as dark as night, > 
and the swinging lamp above thef 
table had to be lit. Half-way through f 


the meal, with a roar and a hiss, 
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a veritable cataract of rain dropped 
on the poop above. The captain 
put down his knife and fork and 
bolted up the companionway, calling 
to the steward for his long oilskin 
coat as he ran; and when he got 
out into the open he gasped as though 
he had fallen into the sea unawares. 
The poop was already flooded, and 
the heavy drops were bouncing off 
the sea like hail off a roadway. In 
the blackness he could not see as 
far as the mizzen-mast. He knew 
that the yards were braced up for 
the starboard tack, but did not know 
how the ship was heading; for she 
had idly boxed the compass half a 
dozen times a day throughout the 
long calm. ‘‘ How’s her head?” he 
shouted to the unseen man at the 
wheel. ‘‘ Nor’-nor’-east, sir,’’ came the 
muffled reply. 

That would be all right if the 
wind came from the direction the 
moving clouds had indicated; but 
he could not be sure, and the grave 
danger of being caught aback, with 
consequent damage to masts and 
spars, was always present in sail. 
The deluge was so heavy that it 
was as if the ship had been caught 
in a waterspout ; down on the flooded 
main-deck the water was swishing 
from port to starboard and back 
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again; gushing out through the free- 
ing ports on alternate sides as she 
rolled. There were two more minutes 
of breathless suspense, then the wind 
came—not in a hurricane squall but 
as a steady draught, happily from 
abaft the starboard beam. The sky 
cleared as if by magic, and the captain 
could see the dark, sodden sails 
gradually filling and tugging at their 
sheets. “Is she steering yet?” he 
shouted. 

The man at the wheel waited half 
@ minute before he replied. ‘* Yes, 
sir; just answering her helm now, 
sir,” he reported at last. 

“Right; bring her up to the 
wind gently, then keep her full and 
bye!” 

The Bayard heeled over and settled 
down to a list that soon emptied the 
main-deck through the port freeing 
ports. The courses were sheeted 
home and she drew ahead, moving 
smoothly and leaving a long wake 
which sparkled with phosphorescence. 
The swish of the sea along her sides 
made music, this time cheerful music 
which sounded inexpressibly sweet. 
The angle of heel and the speed 
increased ; the barometer continued 
to fall; obviously the wind was 
blowing up for a stiffish gale—and 
the Bayard could do with it all. 


Ill. 


_ The wind did freshen, though to 
nothing like the extent of a stiffish 
gale, and the Bayard, close-hauled 
on the starboard tack, averaged nine 
knots for the next three days. She 
had reached to within six hundred 
miles of the Lizard, and there was 
an air of expectancy everywhere. 
Already the gulls had arrived and 
were wheeling and squawking round 


the trucks and yard-arms; later 
there would come a greenish tinge 
in the water as she approached 
soundings; then the trawlers, with 
the English coast not so far away. 
All hands were thinking of the end 
of the long voyage. The work of 
the homeward passage had been 
completed ; aloft the tarring down 
of the rigging—the last job—had 
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been done; in all that great fabric 
of masts, yards, canvas, and cordage, 
not a fault was visible, not a rope- 
yarn out of place; the deck-houses, 
bulwarks, and boats had been painted ; 
the teak wheel-box, skylight, chart- 
house, and poop rails had been 
scrubbed with sand and canvas, then 
varnished ; the decks had been holy- 
stoned and oiled. ‘“She’s shining 
like a new dollar in a sweep’s paw,” 
the second mate had remarked when 
all was done. 

Under the forecastle-head the hands 
were employed—since hands must 
be employed at sea—on light work 
like plaiting sennit, and were free to 
gossip when there was no officer 
about. There was much speculation 
on the ultimate port of discharge 
where they would be paid off. In 
the half-deck young Ginger was in 
high spirits; he had managed to 
remove the mildew from his uniform 
suit and clean the brass buttons, 


and in the shilling sweep on the dis- 
charging port—which the steward had 
got up for the after guard—the mates, 


apprentices, carpenter, sail-maker, 
boatswain, donkeyman, and cook— 
he had drawn ‘any Scottish port,’ 
as opposed to the other ticket-holders’ 
single port like London, Liverpool, 
Hull, Cardiff, Antwerp or Hamburg ; 
and Ginger, a red-headed young Scot, 
looked forward to a satisfactory double, 
since no port in Scotland was very far 
from his home. Captain Sedgewick, 
hoping that a quick finish might even 
yet turn an indifferent passage into 
@ fairly respectable one, had almost 
shaken off his gloom and was pleased 
with his ship’s sailing—though she 
was not sailing in quite the right 
direction. Even with the yards braced 
sharp up she could not lie any better 
than east-north-east, whereas she had 
now got so far to the northward that 
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the course to the mouth of the Channel 
was more like east-south-east. How- 
ever, she was making easting, and 
the wind should veer to the south- 
west and freshen before long if the 
still falling barometer and the weather 
signs were any guide. 

The wind went round to the south- 
west the day they got the anchors 
over the bows—the first definite indica- 
tion to all hands that the land was not 
far distant—and soon there was plenty 
of it. The Bayard’s yards were 
checked in, and with the wind abaft 
the starboard beam she jumped into 
a@ longer, swifter stride. Squall after 
squall, heavily laden with driving 
rain, came up over the horizon and 
beat on the streaming sails, and 
with every squall the wind blew 
harder and the vessel heeled over, 
till the sea gushed in through the 
lee scupper-holes. On she swept, 
with her captain on the poop revelling 
in the wonderful sailing, rejoicing 
with every mile covered. All through 
the day she ran like that, though 
with the coming of darkness the 
more timid of the crew thought it 
was high time that sail was shortened; 
for to the ordinary risk of sails or 
even spars being carried away there 
was now added the chance of getting 
mixed up with the traffic converging 
on the English Channel and the 
Irish Sea. But the captain had no 
thought of taking in sail; he had 
waited for many weary months for 
a strong fair wind, and he did not 
intend to waste a breath of it. 

When the apprentices hove the 
log at six o’clock the Bayard was 
doing thirteen knots. Hardly had 
they reeled up the log-line and hung 
the reel in its canvas beckets when 
a startled shout came from forward, 
and the second mate, on watch, 
was staggered by the sudden appear- 
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ance of something high and dark just 
before the weather beam. Square- 
sails materialised out of the murk ; but 
before the second mate could decide 
what action, if any, to take the 
problem was solved for him. The 
bearing of the stranger altered rapidly ; 
she was on a parallel, opposite course. 
She came pounding along; when 
abreast of the poop she was barely 
fifty yards away, and while the old 
hands babbled nervously about narrow 
shaves—and certainly in the sea that 
was running fifty yards did not 
provide an excessive margin of safety 
—the apprentices wondered at the 
strange sight. She was a very old- 
fashioned wooden barque, and her 
deck was littered with small boats 
and filled with men. She was obviously 
French ; and with her single topsails 
and long jib-boom cocked up to an 
angle of forty-five degrees she might 
have sailed straight out of an old 
print depicting a Greenland whaler. 


“Well, there’s an anachronism if you 
like ! ’’ Cecil cried. 

“No it ain’t, me young know- 
all,’ said the boatswain, who had 


come up on the poop. “It’s a 
fishin’ barque from St Malo bound 
for the Noof’undland Banks to catch 
cod.” 

Two minutes later the fishing 
barque might never have been, for 
she had been swallowed by the rain 
astern. “‘Phew! Bad for my poor 
nerves!’ Cecil remarked. “ Still, you 
know what a miss is as good as, 
Ginger.” 

A short-lived twilight gave way 
to a dripping darkness that even 
shut out the black sodden sails on 
the mizzen from the officer watching 
from the break of the poop. Still the 
Bayard swept on towards the Channel, 
while her captain, sublimely confident 
that his luck had changed at last, 
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left her in charge of his very capable 
officers and dozed away the hours of 
darkness in the chart-house ; for what- 
ever the purists may have said about 
it being an excrescence on an other- 
wise perfect poop he found it very 
useful in such weather, and its settee 
was nearly as comfortable as his 
bunk. The leeward lurches did not 
disturb him much; but his slumber 
was uneasy and broken, mainly 
because he had left orders to be 
called at the first sign of a shift of 
wind, and one of the officers came 
in every half-hour and turned up 
the lamp to enable him to read the 
mercurial barometer which hung on 
its gimbals alongside the forward bulk- 
head. Dawn was just coming in 
when the anxious mate shook him 
into wakefulness. ‘The glass has 
stopped falling, sir; in fact, it’s 
showing signs of a rise,’’ he said. 

The captain rose from his settee 
and inspected the barometer. The 
head of the thin column of mercury 
was no longer concave; instead it 
was showing a slight but distinct 
convex bulge—a sure sign of a shift 
of wind to the north-west. His 
thigh rubber boots were alongside 
the settee; he pulled them on, 
donned his long oilskin coat and 
sou’wester, and was ready. Just as 
his feet touched the streaming poops 
deck the weight seemed to go out of 
the wind, the ship came almost 
upright, and the rain became a vertical 
deluge; then from out of the murk 
astern there came a far-away, deep, 
prolonged bellow. ‘‘ Heavens! mister, 
what’s that?” the startled captain 
cried. 

“Sounds like the whistle of a big 
steamer, sir,” the mate replied. “‘ It’s 
the first time I’ve heard it.” 

There was no time to do anything 
about the oncoming steamer then. 

AZ 
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The ship, almost deprived of wind 
to steady her, was rolling heavily 
and had barely steerage-way; the 
heavy jolting wheel was almost torn 
from the helmsman’s great, tarry 
hands. The howling of the gale 
through the rigging having ceased 
abruptly, the ensuing comparative 
silence was such that the murmur 
of voices could be heard from the 
main-deck. At last Captain Sedge- 
wick showed signs of apprehension, 
as he and the mate, clinging to the 
jigger shrouds, stared keenly out over 
the port quarter. A distinct clearing 
had appeared in the clouds close down 
to the north-western horizon. ‘“‘ Here 
comes the wind!’ the captain cried. 
** Call all hands on deck and stand by 
the head yards.” 

The clearing grew and spread, jagged 
tufts of grey cloud flying before it. 
To the sounds of loud working cries 
the great yards across the foremast 
were laid square, then canted the 
other way, and those on the main 
and mizzen were also braced round ; 
the operation lightened by the lack 
of wind pressure on the sails. It was 
just completed when, sharp as @ 
bayonet-thrust, the wind came howl- 
ing out of the north-west and filled 
the sails till they bulged like barrels. 
The Bayard lay over to it, and the 
sea, shattered into a great confusion 
by the shift of wind, snarled as it 
leapt at her weather quarter. Soon 
the water was gushing up through the 
scupper-holes again, but now it was 
from the starboard side. The man 
at the wheel had all he could do to 
keep the ship straight, and a hand 
had to be sent to the lee wheel to 
help him. From out of the gradually 
clearing wrack behind there came 
another deep bellow, much nearer 
this time. In the confusion caused 
by the shift of wind the steamer out 
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there had been almost forgotten ; 
several of her loud whistle blasts 
had passed unnoticed. 

*“She should be showing up soon, 
sir,” the mate said. ‘‘ That stuff is 
clearing fast.” 

As it cleared, until blue patches 
of sky showed through the scurrying 
clouds overhead, so the wind increased 
till everything was cracking aloft 
again and a wide wake of foam had 
formed astern. The captain patted 
the broad teakwood rail that ran 
round the poop. “Go it, old girl,” 
he cried exultingly. ‘“ You'll soon 
have all the wind you want; now 
let’s see what you can really do.” 

“There she comes, sir!”’ the mate 
cried, and pointed astern. 

From out of the remains of the 
driving rain an object appeared, a 
great amorphous object half covered 
by a cloud of dense black smoke that 
seemed to be blowing straight down 
into the sea. She shook herself clear 
of the smoke, and the first thing that 
came into clear view was a large, 
fat, red funnel with a black top 
rising above tiers of white bridges 
and rows of lifeboats. Like the 
Bayard she had four masts, but no 
yards across them. Half rolling, half 
pitching, she came on majestically, 
her bows crashing into the sea till it 
swirled round the stockless anchors 
in her hawse-pipes. She was a great 
passenger liner with rows of port-holes 
along her glossy black sides, which 
were studded with a veritable eruption 
of rivet-heads; and there was about 
her an impression of vast strength 
and purposefulness. On her bows 
the name Montania was prominent 
in brass figures a foot long. “ Not 
one of the Cunarders, is she?” the 
captain asked Mr Patton, who hailed 
from Liverpool. 

**No, sir; I think she belongs to 
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ten ; B that London company that uses Til- 
lasts B® bury and trades with the States. 

She’s not one of the Atlantic grey- 
s00n, # hounds, but she’ll be a good sixteen- 
iff is §& knot ship just the same.” 

“I believe we could hold her if 
tches § we had a little more wind,” Captain 
rying § Sedgewick said wistfully. 
eased The mate shook his head. “I 
aloft § doubt it, sir,’ he said. “It would 
1 had § be asking too much of any sailing 
atted 
; Tan 
girl,” 

soon 
now The mate’s fears about his fresh 
od paint proved to be groundless; for 
mate § the Montania did not get forward of 
the Bayard’s beam. At that moment 
f the § 4 furious gust heeled the four-masted 
ed, &® F barque farther over and pinned her 
overed § down with the sea swirling over her 
e that f \ce-rail, her hands clutching desper- 
down f ately at belaying-pins and fife-rails ; 
f clear § then with a leap she reached forward 
g that Band charged ahead with a fresh 
large, F impetus. With eyes that sparkled 
k top — with delight, though stung almost to 
ridges B tears by wind and fine spray, the 
e the Bcaptain turned aft to look at the 
ut NO § Montania, and could have sworn 
g, half § that she was not gaining. To make 
tically, F sure he staggered along the flimsy 
till it Blittle bridge connecting the poop 
wnchors § with the top of the after deck-house, 
a great Bslewed the binnacle-cover of the stan- 
rt-holes B dard compass round, and took a bear- 
which Bing of the liner’s funnel. He crouched 
ruption Pinder the lee of the port lifeboat, 
3 about Pwhich stood on skids beside the 
trength F house, waited patiently for ten minutes, 
r bows Bthen took another bearing. With the 
ominent Beompass card swinging and jerking 
“Not Bit was difficult to be exact, but he 
?” the Bwas certain that the bearing had 
> hailed 


hot varied as much as a couple of 
degrees. ‘‘ We'll hold her yet,” he 
ongs to Beighed rapturously. 
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ship to do sixteen knots when she’s 
loaded right down to her marks 
with a heavy cargo like nitrate.” 
He indicated the Montania with his 
forefinger. “She’s going to be «4 
damned nuisance all the same,’’ he 
added. “The way she’s heading 
she'll pass close to wind’ard, and that 
greasy smoke from her funnel will 
pour all over my fresh paint when she 
gets for’a’d of the beam.” 


As the news spread that a race 
was on, a@ wave of madness broke 
over the Bayard, and the maddest 
man on board was her master. A 
minority—which included all the grey- 
beards and the mate, who was neither 
grey nor bearded—remained sane and 
shook doubting heads; for they con- 
sidered that the ship was carrying 
far too much sail. The wind, now 
blowing half a gale, had veered till 
it was two points abaft the beam, 
the Bayard’s best point of sailing ; 
every one of her thirty-three sails 
was drawing hard, and she was lean- 
ing over like a racing yacht rounding 
a mark buoy. The lee side of the 
main-deck was awash, the foaming 
sea reaching up the steep slope almost 
to the hatch coamings. The rigging, 
and the tall spars heavily, almost 
insanely, overloaded with canvas, 
groaned and cracked in concert as 
if in complaint that they were being 
overworked and tortured—like the 
nerves of the more timid of her crew. 
Onward she swept, a great white 
sheet of foam created by the rushing 
bows spreading far to leeward, and 
a wake like a seething mill-race stretch- 
ing out astern. It was exhilarating 
sailing—for those who liked it—and 
the exhilaration was added to by the 
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sight of the huge Montania, now 
falling behind a little as the gusts 
increased in strength, now forging 
ahead a little as their force diminished. 

The taking of morning and noon 
sights had been difficult, but Captain 
Sedgewick felt reasonably sure of his 
position, a comforting thought seeing 
that he hoped to make the land round 
about daybreak. He had, too, another 
assurance: the liner, being to the 
northward, was inside him, so to speak, 
nearer to any outlying dangers, and she 
certainly would have the finest navi- 
gating appliances. For instance, if he 
wished to take a cast of the deep-sea 
lead he would have to bring his ship 
to the wind and take most of the 
way off her—a very formidable job ; 
whereas the liner could take sound- 
ings while going full speed. Yes, his 
luck was in; so long as the Montania 
was in sight he could stand on with 
confidence. All through the after- 
noon the race continued, with little 


change in the relative position of 
the ships, and the liner’s rails crowded 
with interested passengers. 

Darkness fell on a wild scene of 
high action; on flying clouds, white- 
crested seas, and straining ships— 
and the wildest - looking thing in 


sight was the Bayard. The waves 
were now running down from St 
George’s Channel without interrup- 
tion and beating on her port beam, 
and when one of the highest coincided 
with one of the most furious gusts 
she lay over till her decks sloped 
steeply like the roof of a house, and 
the four masts formed fantastic angles 
with the perpendicular. When the 
mate went to his room for his watch 
below at eight o’clock he did not try 
to get into his bunk; he sat on his 
settee, bracing himself against the 
violent lurches and wondering miser- 
ably how it would all end. After a 
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voyage that had already lasted over 
fifteen months he had a good know. 
ledge of his captain’s psychology and 
knew that to remonstrate or reason 
with him would be hopeless. During 
that period of his madness Captain 
Sedgewick seemed to be constitutionally 
incapable of giving an order to shorten 
sail—much to the delight of the 
second and third mates; while the 
apprentices, filled with something like 
hero-worship—though their little half. 
deck was flooded and they could not 
lie in the bunks on the weather side 
for fear of being pitched out—would 
fain have gone down on their knees 
on the poop to bless him. 

Mr Patton was a fine and a brave 
seaman and his anxiety was certainly 
not due to fear, but the same could 
not be said of a few of the able seamen, 
some of whom were sullenly indifferent, 
while others were frankly terrified. 
Just before midnight, when all hands 
were mustered aft for the change of 
the watch, another furious gust struck 
the Bayard, and a half-moon, shining 
for a@ moment from a clear patch 
between the scudding clouds, gleamed 
on the blinding half-acre of foam to 
leeward which hissed more threaten: 
ingly and with a greater menace. 

When the muster was completed 
and the watch-below dismissed, the 
mate climbed to the wind-swept poop 
and joined the captain, who wai 
sheltering under the lee of a smal 
weather cloth lashed up in the jigge 
rigging. Neither of them spoke; 
there was a slight estrangement—thf 
first of the voyage. The captai 
knew what the mate was thinking; 
while the mate, though disapprovin 
of the reckless driving, could makt 
allowances. He felt that betwee 
his captain and the prudent shorter 
ing of sail there loomed the bitte 
memories of the passage from New 
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castle to Valparaiso, the head-wind 
off the Horn, and the long-drawn-out 
calm off the Azores. He looked out 
on the port quarter and in spite of 
himself something of the spirit of 
the race came to him; the Montania, 
a dim shape now since most of her 
lights had been extinguished, was 
over &@ mile behind. But the hours 
dragged miserably. On top of the 
after deck-house two apprentices 
crouched, as the captain had done, 
under the lee of the port lifeboat, 
keeping alight two spare binnacle 
lamps; and at the end of every 
half-hour one of them came along 
to strike the bells which marked the 
passing of the time. No answering 
bell was struck on the big bell forward, 
but the man on the look-out, who 
had been driven off the forecastle- 
head by the heavy spray, replied from 
the top of the forward house with 
a long and mournful “ All’s well!” 
only faintly heard through the uproar. 
Then, about four o’clock, a louder 
and more confused shout came from 
the look-out; and, after a pause, a 
shrill voice from the after-house passed 
on the report, “Shore light on the 
weather bow, sir!” 

Obviously it was a shore light, for 
it flashed twice every fifteen seconds. 
“The Bishop!” exclaimed Captain 
Sedgewick. 

“The Bishop, sir!” the mate con- 
firmed. 

“Good, Mr Patton; she'll clear 


‘fit nicely as she goes.” 


It was the light on the Bishop 
Rock at the western end of the 
Scilly Isles, the northern post of the 
gateway to the Channel; the farthest 
west light of England; the first 
lighthouse they had seen since they 
took a departure from Iquique Island 
—and it had been a wonderful land- 
fall. Some of the weight seemed to 
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have gone out of the wind, but the 
Bayard was still leaning dangerously 
as she pounded to the eastward with 
her mate daring to hope she might, 
after all, escape serious damage aloft. 
Full daylight revealed the tall white 
column of the Bishop lighthouse well 
abaft the beam, and soon a veritable 
maze of islands, islets, and rocks 
appeared on the weather bow. St 
Agnes lighthouse drew abeam, three 
miles distant by a four-point bearing ; 
and a little later there came something 
that set every man and boy about 
the decks sniffing rapturously—the 
faint elusive fragrance of flowers. 
The Montania was now perceptibly 
gaining, but she lost some ground 
through altering course to avoid a 
small cargo steamer which, diving 
bows under and throwing spray over 
her bridge, had passed across the 
Bayard’s wake. The liner straightened 
up and resumed the pursuit; and 
soon after that a faint haze appeared 
on the horizon to the north-eastward, 
and that haze was England—the part 
of England that lies round Land’s 
End. The helmsman, who had just 
been relieved, paused on his way to 
report the course to the mate and 
gravely saluted Cornwall; he looked 
remarkably fresh after his two hours’ 
trick, .but then he had been well 
protected by the whale-backed shelter 
—another modern excrescence—and 
the Bayard, in spite of her size, was 
an easy ship to steer. 

On she pressed, and with Mount’s 
Bay abeam the sea became smoother 
and the wind less boisterous. Land 
appeared on the other side of the 
bay, then the two lighthouses which 
were such familiar landmarks on the 
Lizard at that time. Captain Sedge- 
wick was unfeignedly glad to see 
them; for he was coming to his 
senses and welcomed a chance to 
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break off the race without, as it. were, 
losing face. With the signalling mast 
on the Lizard two points before the 
beam the Bayard’s ensign and number 
were run up to the peak and promptly 
acknowledged. An inquiry if there 
were any orders for the ship followed, 
and was as promptly answered—in 
the negative. ‘That settles it, Mr 
Patton, we'll have to go into Fal- 
mouth!’ Captain Sedgewick cried. 
** We'll get the canvas off her. Start 
with the royals and t’gallants’ls. Get 
them close up and let them hang in 
the gear, then haul the cro’jack up.” 
The welcome order had come at 
last and the mate was quick to get 
on with it. All hands were called, 
and soon royal and topgallant halliards 
were rattling through their blocks, 
while shouting men hauled on bunt- 
lines and clew-lines. The smaller 


upper sails gave little trouble, for 
the mate had spilled most of the 
wind out of them by bracing in the 


yards ; but the big crossjack thundered 
and slatted violently before it was 
subdued. It was only when this had 
been done that the speed noticeably 
diminished; and fortunately the 
captain of the Montania was ready 
for it; for by that time his vessel 


An hour and a half later the captain, 
refreshed in both body and mind, 
came out on the poop to find the 
Bayard shortened right down, with 
only four sails set, and head-reaching 
to the north-eastward. A Falmouth 
pilot cutter was close-to, and with 
both vessels partially sheltered by 
the land the pilot had little trouble 
in boarding from the cockle-shell of 
a dinghy the cutter’s crew had lowered. 
He had not brought the looked-for 
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was less than a quarter of a mile 
away and dead in the Bayard’s wake. 
He immediately altered course to 
starboard ; and as Mr Patton noticed 
the masts and funnel opening out 
clear of each other he smiled with 
satisfaction. The liner was coming 
through his lee and her objectionable 
smoke would blow away harmlessly. 
Soon the giant Montania’s bow was 
abreast of the Bayard’s poop, less 
than a cable length away, and when 
she came abeam her steam whistle 
sounded a deep, prolonged blast— 
not a blast of triumph, Captain Sedge- 
wick was certain; and as if to con- 
firm this, passengers hurried across 
from the sheltered starboard side and 
with garments fluttering in the wind 
ladies waved handkerchiefs and men 
their caps. 

Captain Sedgewick suddenly felt 
very tired, mentally and physically; 
he also felt as if he were about to 
lose the power of his legs. “I’m 
going to lie down for a little,” he 
said to the mate. “ Bring her up to 
the wind on the port tack and shorten 
her down to lower tops’ls.”’ He 
paused at the chart-house door. “ And, 
Mr Patton, keep a look-out for the 
Falmouth pilot cutter,’’ he added. 


orders, and in reply to the next 
inquiry said he had neither heard 
nor seen anything of the Prenzlau; 
adding that, as she was bound tof 
Hamburg direct, she had probably 
passed the Lizard in the dark, or 
too far off for signalling. A little 
later a Falmouth tug appeared, and 
the Bayard, with all her sails furled, 
was towed into the bay in the teeth 
of the fresh northerly wind. For 
the next two days she lay at anchor 
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with a long scope of chain out in 
what has been called the fairest 
harbour in England, and with the 
strong wind and the choppy sea the 
captain did not venture to go ashore. 

Just after noon on the third day, 
while the captain and his three officers 
were still sitting at the cabin table 
with their meal unfinished, Cecil came 
down from the poop to announce 
that the Bayard’s number was flying 
from the signal station on shore. 
There was a rush up the companion- 
way with the captain leading and 
the mate diving into the chart-house 
for the code-book. The apprentices 
were standing by the signal halliards ; 
the Answering Pennant was run up 
to the peak, and almost immediately 
the flags on the mast ashore were 
hauled down and replaced by another 
hoist. The mate, telescope to his 
eye, read the signal to the captain, 
who interpreted it from the code- 
book. ‘“‘ You are ordered to proceed 
to...” he read. ‘Up Answering 
Pennant,” the mate ordered. 

The captain had the code-book open 
at the geographical section when the 
mate read the next hoist. ‘“ Leith!” 
Captain Sedgewick announced. 

There followed a clattering noise, 

and the mate turned sharply to 
find young Ginger dancing something 
like a Highland Fling on the sacred 
poop planks. ‘‘ What the hell’s the 
matter with you, you brat?” he 
growled. 
- The captain also turned, and noticed 
that the remark had been addressed 
to the now shrinking Ginger. “ He'll 
be quite happy now,” the old man 
said pleasantly. ‘‘ Your home is in 
Edinburgh, isn’t it, George ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Ginger answered 
demurely. 

The mate swallowed hard. He 
knew that the captain, in his almost 
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complete aloofness, was the only 
person who did not know that Ginger 
had drawn a Scottish port in the 
after-guard sweep. 

“* Well, that’s that,’’ Captain Sedge- 
wick said. ‘“There’s no sense in 
wasting time here with a fair wind 
blowing. Get the Blue Peter up 
to the fore-truck and heave away.” 

With the windlass connected by a 
chain messenger to the powerful donkey- 
engine the cable came rattling in 
through the hawse-pipes, and, by the 
time the pilot shoved off, the fifteen- 
fathom shackle was out of the water. 
The wind was still blowing hard from 
the northward when the Bayard ran 
out between Pendennis and the Head 
and turned up-Channel. Sail after 
sail was crowded on her and away 
she romped. With the wind offshore 
the Channel seemed like a land-locked 
harbour after the rushing seas of the 
open Atlantic, and the sailing was 
delightful. She was still heeling over, 
but the decks were dry; only an 
occasional cupful of spray broke over 
the weather bow. The old shell- 
backs who had admitted that she 
looked as if she could sail would 
have forgotten that the admission 
had been made grudgingly and claim 
that they had always known she 
would be a heeler. She overhauled 
and passed everything under sail, 
and a number of tramp steamers as 
well; and she only had to give best 
to a couple of destroyers who passed 
her off Beachy Head. She slipped 
into the North Sea, where after a 
slight delay the wind went round 
to the south-west, and away she went 
again. Within four days of leaving 
Falmouth she was towing up the 
Firth of Forth, and next morning 
found her snug in the Edinburgh 
Dock, Leith. 

A couple of hours after her arrival 
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a boy from the Agent’s office came 
on board with a letter for the captain. 
The envelope had the Owners’ crest 
on it and Captain Sedgewick opened 
it with considerable misgiving. <A 
minute later he was smiling broadly, 
and he was still smiling when the 
mate came into the cabin to report 
that the decks had been cleared up 
and to ask permission to dismiss the 
crew. 

“Mr Patton,” the captain said, 
“I come up all I said about there 
never being a calm or a head-wind 
in a shipowner’s office. Listen to 
this: ‘We have to congratulate you 
on an excellent passage in spite of 
the adverse circumstances reported 
by you in your letter from Falmouth. 
You will be interested to learn that 
the “Shipping Gazette’’ of today’s 
date reports the German sailing vessel 
Prenzlau having been spoken by a 
Royal Mail steamer 500 miles west 
of the Lizard.’ ”’ 
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“Great news, sir!’’ the mate cried 
heartily. 

“ And to think that I was actually 
scared to open the letter,” the captain 
said. “How long is it since you 
had a drink, Mr Patton ?”’ 

“TI haven’t had one since we left 
Iquique, sir.” 

“Neither have I. Tell the crowd 
that we pay off at the Shipping 
Office at noon tomorrow; then come 
along and we'll have one.” 

“So much for the ‘ Flying-P’ ships 
of Hamburg!” Cecil said disdainfully 
when the news reached the half-deck. 

“My father will be asking why 
they are called ‘P’ ships,” Ginger 
said. 

“Well, tell the reverend gentleman 
that it’s because they carry cargoes 
of dried peas from Germany to the 
West Coast,’’ Cecil answered. ‘‘ Now, 
when are you going to stand us a 
feed with that sweep money you 
won?” 
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TOXOPHILITE. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I am a Toxophilite—a lover of the 
Bow. The practice of archery delights 
my mind and exercises my body. 
Study of the theory of archery interests 
and continually surprises me. The 
more I shoot in a bow the more do 
I realise that to loose arrows straight, 
consistently, is the most difficult 
and, therefore, the most fascinating 
thing I have ever tried to do. The 
art of archery enchants me. The 
science of archery baffles me completely. 
The further back I delve into the 
history of archery the more I am 
interested and thrilled. 

The deeper I thrust my imagina- 
tion into the bow’s unrecorded history 
the more certain I become that Man’s 
invention of the bow was more im- 
portant to his development than the 
invention of the wheel or the taming 
of fire. Before man discovered the 
bow he must, it seems to me, have 
been a feeble creature compared with 
other beasts of prey. When he met 
a bear or a wolf, man, I take it, 
either climbed up a tree, or crawled 
down a hole, or got eaten. His 
weapon was a club, or a pointed 
stick, and he could throw stones; 
but I suspect that when he met, 
say, a sabre-toothed tiger, he departed 
at speed. In those days man must 
have spent most of his time hiding, 
slinking, creeping and running for his 
life, and the other big beasts, I will 
wager, despised him—except as an 
item on their menu. Then man 
invented the bow and he became the 


only animal on earth with a missile 
weapon. He increased his killing range 
far beyond that of any other animal. 
With his bow, man projected a wolf’s 
tooth, a tiger’s claw, a bull’s horn, 
and a serpent’s poisoned fang scores 
of yards beyond the length of his 
arm. Then it was the turn of the 
other beasts to run and hide. It was 
the bow which lifted man up and 
placed him above the beasts and gave 
him Security and Time to Think. 
Man has to thank the bow for putting 
him where he is. It annoys me, 
therefore, when I tell people I am an 
archer and they reply: “Oh! bows 
and arrows. Fancy playing at that 
kid’s game!” 

Archery is not a game. Golf and 
tennis and such are games, invented 
by men to amuse themselves. Golf 
clubs and tennis racquets are toys. 
The bow is a weapon. For tens of 
thousands of years men killed their 
dinners and their enemies with the 
bow. The arrow is a lethal missile. 
Arrows have been shot from the bow 
a distance of over 900 yards.1 At 
60-yards range an arrow can pierce 
a steel breast-plate, plus a coat of 
chain-mail, plus a man’s body. The 
bow is a weapon of precision. I 
have just been watching an archer 
shoot 72 arrows, at a range of 100 
yards, at a target the size of a kneeling 
man. He hit it 68 times. At 60 
yards he hit the man in the face 
with two arrows out of three. 

The bow is a deadly weapon. A 





1 In 1798 Sir Robert Ainslie, Ambassador to the Porte, saw Sultan Selim shoot 1400 pikes 
(Turkish measure), which he translated as 972 yards 2} inches, on the shooting field of 
Constantinople. 
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broadhead shaft is more deadly than 
@ bullet; it may not kill as quickly, 
but it kills more surely. A bullet, 
unless it’ hits bone, makes as a rule 
a tidy wound, with little hemorrhage ; 
but the broad, sharp, barbed arrow- 
head sheers through everything, mak- 
ing @ wound which does not close up ; 
and if hit in the body by a broadhead 
you bleed to death. Arthur Young 
killed lions with the bow. He shot 
one arrow into a lion. It transfixed 
him through the chest, severed his 
pulmonary artery, cut two ribs, and 
protruded through the opposite side 
of the body. The lion died in 15 
seconds. One arrow killed him. 

The bow is an accurate weapon 
at ranges up to 100 yards. Beyond 


that range the shaft loses its high 
initial velocity, making it necessary 
to aim above the target, and, for 
technical reasons, this makes accurate 
shooting difficult. Recently I analysed 
the shooting of one of our first-class 
archers. He shot 24 arrows at a pin- 


hole in the target at 60 yards. 8 
arrows hit within 3 inches of the pin- 
hole, 14 arrows within 6 inches, and 
the remaining two shots were wild, 
missing the pin-hole by 10 and 11 
inches. It takes a good man with 
@ pistol to do better than that. 

I hope I have made it clear that 
archery is no child’s play. I hereby 
give warning that it is not safe to 
call archery “a kid’s game” in my 
presence. A neighbour of mine recently 
did that very thing, so I gave his 
small son a real bow and some good 
arrows, and immediately all life 
within a radius of 50 yards of that 
boy and his artillery became severely 
imperilled. He shot a hen and the 
cat and shattered his father’s study 
window. He, unfortunately, missed 
his father, who came running to 
upbraid me for “ giving a child such 
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a dangerous weapon.” He impounded 
the bow, tried a few shots himself, 
and immediately the witchery of 
archery cast its spell upon that man 
and he was lost. He is now a fanatical 
archer, and when he is not shooting 
his bow he is talking archery “ shop.” 
He has beaten his son for daring to 
touch his favourite bow, and he has 
savaged his small daughter for play- 
ing with his best set of arrows. He 
neglects his business and his wife, 
and I hope he will go bankrupt and 
that his wife will divorce him. The 
only trouble is, if these calamities 
befall him, that he will not care. For 
now he is an archer, and a good 
one, and I can hear him say: ‘‘ My 
business has bust and my wife’s 
left me; but nothing can touch me, 
for, by Golly, I’ve just shot a five 
hundred York.” 

The witchery of archery. A poetic 
phrase? But beware! For there is 
@ magic in archery which begins to 
cast its potent spell about you when, 
for the first time in your life, you 
hold a bow in your hand. Many a 
time have I watched this magic doing 
its subtle work. I am not quite sure 
how it does work, but I think, deep 
in our subconscious minds, there still 
abides a memory of what the bow 
did for our prehistoric ancestors and 
of all we owe to it, and that the 
sight and feel of a bow strengthens 
this memory and causes to stir within 
us a feeling of gratitude and, even, 
of love. This sounds, no doubt, a 
far-fetched theory, but you will come 
near to believing it if you try the 
following experiment. Place before an 
average small boy a collection of 
sporting tools—a tennis racquet, a golf 
club, a cricket bat, a football, a 
hockey stick, &c., and a bow and 
arrow. Watch which of these articles 
will first attract him. Almost certainly 
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the thing to which he will stretch out 
his hand will be the bow. 

There is magic in the bow. Take 
the Case of the Eminent Surgeon. 
I met him in Harley Street, looking 
very dignified, grave, and overborne 
with sadness. He had just had to 
tell a friend he had only a few months 
more to live. In the hope of dis- 
tracting his thoughts I led him to 
my archery club, which lies, surpris- 
ingly, within a few bow-shots of 
Harley Street. Arriving at that green 
and peaceful oasis, I put into his 
hands a bow with an arrow nocked 
on the string. He brightened visibly. 
I said, “Try a shot at that target.” 
He shot and missed. He said, “ By 
Jove! It’s surprisingly difficult. Give 
me another arrow.” Within two 
minutes he had thrown off his coat, 
his dignity and his sorrow, and was 
shooting away, as happy as a sand- 
boy. At the end of an hour of pure 
joy he said, “Dash it! I’ve got to 


stop now.” I said, “ Got an appoint- 


ment?” He said, “I’ve missed two 
appointments already and I’m going 
to be late for another, so it’s just as 
well my fingers are getting so sore I 
can’t go on shooting.” 

There is magic in the bow. My 
wife despised all forms of sport. She 
was certain that any man or woman 
who deliberately wasted time, thought, 
and effort playing golf and tennis 
must be half-witted. When I began 
to shoot the bow she was gravely 
‘concerned about the state of my 
mind and counselled me to consult 
& brain specialist. Then one day she 
said, “The attitude of shooting is 
certainly most graceful. Let me try.” 
Within ten months of that remark 
she had learnt to poise herself at full 
draw so gracefully that she had 
made herself World Champion Woman 
Archer. 
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Well do I remember the first time 
I loosed an arrow from a bow. My 
hobby in those days was ocean yacht- 
racing—an arduous sport, not with- 
out its dangers. We ocean-racing 
men thought quite a lot of ourselves 
and regarded mountaineering and big- 
game hunting as sports for weaklings. 
It was a shock to me, therefore, to 
come upon an internationally known 
ocean-racing skipper playing with a 
bow and arrow. I jeered at him. 
He said, “ You poor, silly, old sailor- 
man. Don’t you know that nursing 
a boat to wind’ard in a gale of wind 
is child’s play compared with this ? 
Here! Take a shot at that haystack. 
The range is fifty yards.” 

I condescended to shoot at the 
haystack. I missed it by fifty yards. 
My friend laughed. I hastily loosed 
@ second arrow and the confounded 
thing fell at my feet. My third 
shaft, loosed with savage vigour, 
soared over the target and came to 
earth two hundred yards beyond. I 
said, “If you do not stop laughing 
I will shoot you. This is very difficult 
and I admit it; but I’m going to 
stick to it until I master it.” That 
was fifteen years ago and I am still 
trying to master the bow. I soon 
discovered that to shoot arrows 
straight, consistently, was the most 
difficult and, therefore, the most 
absorbing thing I had ever tried to 
do, and I abandoned ocean-racing 
and all other sports completely. To 
be a first-class archer one must, I 
found, practise as hard and as long 
as any first-class violinist. I am still 
only a third-class archer, but I would 
rather be a third-class archer than 
@ first-class ocean-racing man. Archery 
is more difficult, more fascinating, and 
more fun. 

Archery is queer. To be an expert 
archer some special quality, sense, or 
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touch is necessary. No one knows 
what it is. Brains are necessary and 
so is an automatic sense of balance 
and poise. The power to concentrate 
completely is essential, together with 
an ability perfectly to co-ordinate 
mind, muscle, nerve, eye, and sense 
of touch, under considerable muscular 
strain. Yet brute strength can be 
a handicap. I know a ‘scratch’ 
golfer who fell in love with the bow 
and abandoned golf instantly and 
utterly. He seems to have every 
quality necessary in a bowman’s 
make-up, and in action he looks the 
perfect picture of an archer; but, 
in spite of great determination and 
unremitting practice, he is a very 
bad shot. I knew a lady, with a frail, 
weak body and extremely poor eye- 
sight, who loosed her shafts with such 
ease and accuracy that she became 
world champion. I do not know why 
these things happen. I think nobod 
knows. ; 
There are, I notice, two kinds of 
non-archers : those who think archery 
is a game for children and those who 
believe that only men of great strength 
can shoot in a bow. Children, of 
course, do shoot. In the ‘ Junior- 
junior’ Championship Meeting recently 
held at the Royal Toxophilite Society’s 
grounds in London I watched a little 
girl of eight shooting with her 15- 
pound bow at 40 yards. She shot 
straighter than I can at that range. 
At this year’s Southern County Cham- 
pionship Meeting two boys still at 
school shot very well and finished 
half-way up the list. At the Inter- 
national Championship Meeting at 
Dulwich this season I saw an immense 
American shooting with what he 
called ‘“‘my weak bow,” a piece of 
heavy artillery weighing 65 Ib. He 
was beaten by several young athletes 
using bows of around 45 lb. The 


reigning lady champion shoots in a 
26-lb. bow. 

I had better explain here that to 
“shoot in a bow” is the correct 
English usage. ‘‘ Take your bow into 
the fields, shoot in him ’’—Roger 
Ascham, 1545. ‘To shoot” is plain 
English for “to shoot an arrow,” 
the verb “‘ shoot ” being used centuries 
before anyone had heard of a gun. 
One never “fires” an arrow. “ Artil- 
lery”’ originally meant bows and 
arrows. “ Jonathan gave his artillery 
unto his lad’”—1 Samuel xx. 40. 
When an archer talks of the “ weight ” 
of a bow he does not mean the avoir- 
dupois heft, he means its strength at 
full draw, or “the force in pounds 
needed to draw a bow to the length 
of its appropriate arrow ’—Elmer. 
It pays to shoot in as strong a bow 
as you can master, because the stronger 
the bow the flatter the trajectory of 
the arrow shot from it. I can draw 
a 100-lb. bow, but I cannot shoot 
straight with it. I shake under the 
strain and the arrow is prone to fly 
wide. A 30-lb. bow is too delicate 
a weapon for my clumsy fingers. I 
find, at the age of 65, that a 40-lb. 
bow suits me nicely. 

Bows are queer things. The longer 
the bow the stronger it is, in one 
sense, and the weaker it is, in another. 
A long bow is harder to break than 
a short bow, but a short bow will 
shoot an arrow farther (other factors 
being equal). The old English long- 
bow, which won so many battles, 
was 6 ft. 6 in. long and over. It 
had a round or egg-shaped section, 
and war bows weighed between 60 
and 90 lb. Its heavy arrows would 
transfix an armoured man at 60 
yards. The modern, short, flat section, 
45-lb. bow shoots its arrows with 
greater velocity and, therefore, farther 
than the old long-bow, but with less 
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power of penetration. Bows are 
queer. 

Yew is the best wood in the world 
for bows, and almost the worst wood 
in the world for bows is English 
yew. I am sorry about this, but it 
is a fact. In spite of the historians 
and poets and ballads and Robin 
Hood, English-grown yew is poor 
bow-wood and always has been. The 
gentle English climate is to blame. 
English yew trees have too easy a 
life. They grow too fast and their 
wood is soft and sappy. The old 
bowmen of England knew all about 
this, of course, and they imported 
their yew bow-staves from countries 
with savage climates which forced 
yew trees to battle for their lives. 
The best yew bows were made from 
old, tough, brave trees which had 
managed to survive and slowly grow, 
in spite of drought and poor soil, 
on mountain-sides battered by great 
winds. I had a bow made from a 
yew tree from an English church- 
yard. It was a dreadful affair— 
coarse grained, with little more spring, 
elasticity, and cast than a string of 
sausages. I have before me now a 
lovely bow, made from a British 
Columbian mountain yew. It is as 
hard and fine-grained as ivory. It 
is only 26 lb., but it casts an arrow 
like a flash of lightning. It was 
made by a master bowyer, and I 
doubt if there is a better self-yew 
bow in Europe. But I never use 


‘it now for serious shooting. Like 


almost all target archers these days 
(except the Americans) I shoot with 
a tubular steel bow. It hurt me to 
abandon yew, but sentiment can be 
a handicap, and to do anything well 
it is wise to use the best tool available 
for the job. The modern steel bow 
is a scientifically designed weapon, 
made of material most suited to the 
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work to be done. A yew bow is more 
smooth and pleasant to shoot with, 
but a steel bow produces higher 
scores. Yew has the artistic tempera- 
ment; it “lets down” during the 
course of shooting and variations of 
temperature affect its cast. Steel 
bows have a calm, steady, equable 
temper; they go on shooting the 
same length and strength all day 
in all weathers. But, as I have 
mentioned before, archery is a 
queer thing. For instance, the 
straightest shooting archer in the 
world’s recorded history still shoots 
in a yew bow. 

All non-archers seem to believe 
that bow-strings are made of catgut. 
No archer uses such stuff. Gut does 
the two things a bow-string must 
never do—break and stretch. The 
old English bowman used long fibred 
Italian female hemp, glued. The 
modern archer uses waxed flax, which 
is the only other material, bar steel 
wire and silk, that will stand up to 
the great strain and shock a bow- 
string has to bear. And steel wire 
is too heavy; it reduces a bow’s 
east. Silk is prone to stretch, because 
we have forgotten how to make silken 
bow-strings, which the old Turks, 
those very great archers, exclusively 
used. I know nothing to beat linen 
thread, but I do hear of a new 
synthetic fibre which is three times 
stronger than flax or Italian hemp. 
If it is, archers will surely use it to 
make a string three times lighter 
than flax strings of the same strength, 
because the lighter the string the 
faster the arrow flies. 

As an old square-rig sailor I thought 
I knew all the knots, bends, hitches, 
and splices there are; but when I 
took up archery I was very surprised 
and hurt to find a knot on the end 
of a bow-string which I had never 
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seen and could not make. So I 
made a bowline instead, because, as 
every sailor knows, a bowline will 
stand up to anything. But my bow- 
line stood up to just two shots in 
the bow and then carried away. I 
have since found out that the Bowyers 
Knot is the only knot which will 
stand up to the job it has to do. 
Arrows are even more queer than 
bows. One arrow is no use to an 
archer; he needs a set of arrows, 
each one of which, if shot in the 
same way, will fly to the same spot. 
A perfect set of wooden shafts is 
priceless and very rare. Usually 
some of the arrows in a set will fly 
higher or lower or more to the right 
or left than others, even. though all 
are precisely the same length, weight, 
and shape, with the same point of 
balance and identical fletching. The 
reason is, they will differ in “ spine,” 
and I am not sure what spine is. 
Even Dr Elmer, that first authority 
on archery, defines spine as: “A 
quality in arrows resulting from firm- 
ness combined with springiness. It 
seems to be a combination of stiffness, 
elasticity, and resilience.” Whatever 
spine may be, a variation in spine 
is a confounded nuisance, and the 
only thing to do about it is to number 
each arrow, note its habits, tricks 
and variations in flight, and then 
try to remember them and allow 
for them when aiming. Recently a 
fletcher of genius has been turning 
out shafts of aluminium alloy tubing, 
steel pointed, with plastic nocks, and 
perfectly fletched. All arrows in a 
set of these metal shafts have identical 
spine and all fly true. If you shoot 
them straight enough they will all 
hit the same place in the target. 
This perfection is greatly deplored 
by all veteran archers. We say a 


lot of the interest of archery will be 
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lost if these new arrows are used. 
But I notice we are all using them. 
Archery may be the most difficult, 
but it is the kindest and most con- 
siderate of all forms of sport. It 
does not force you to abandon it 
because of advancing years or failing 
strength. One does not run about 
and get hot at archery, or make 
sudden, violent muscular efforts. The 
more placid and calm you are the 
better you shoot. Hurry spells death 
to straight shooting. The archer is 
comforted by the knowledge that 
however old he gets he need never 


‘give up his loved hobby. He counters 


the weakness of age by using a lighter 
bow; and the lighter the bow the 
more knowledge and experience and 
the less strength you need to shoot 
straight with it. This adds to the 
interest and fun. W. H. Thompson 
won the U.S. Championship in 1879 
with a score of 624. In 1908 he was 
champion again, beating his com- 
petitors and his 29 years younger self 
by scoring 973. I have a friend, 
aged 74, who has been a first-class 
archer since his ’teens, and he shoots 
straighter now than ever he did. 

My advice to any lady who wishes 
to look her very best is: Take up 
archery! The attitude at full draw 
is the perfection of grace and beauty. 
Girls are not built for charging about 
on tennis-courts. Diana knew better. 
So does Cupid. 

I hate the idiot who invented gun- 
powder. It required brains, knowledge, 
and assiduous practice to make a good 
archer, but any ass or weakling could 
aim a gun and pull a trigger—and 
kill a better man than himself. Also, 
the fellow with a gun could grovel 
behind cover and shoot. The archer 
must stand upright like a man to 
loose his shaft. The handicap was 
too great. Agincourt was the last 
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great archers’ battle. Thereafter the 
gun slowly murdered the bow. Archery 
died. 

In 1275, in Edward I. of England’s 
reign, the Statute of Winchester com- 
pelled all males to shoot in the bow 
from the age of seven, and merchants 
trading with countries from which 
bow-staves were imported had to 
bring into England with each ton of 
merchandise four, and with each tun 
of Malmsey and Tyre wine ten bow- 
staves. Bow-staves above 6 ft. 6 in. 
long were freed from duty. Archery 
butts were ordered to be kept up. 
In 1424 James I. of Scotland caused 
the following law to be enacted: 
“That all men might bush them to 
be Archares fra tha be 12 yeres of 
age, and that at ilk tenne punds 
worth of land there be made bow 
markes, and speciallie near paroche 
kirks, quhair upon halie dayis men 
may cum and at the leist schute 
thryse about, and have usage of 
Archarie ; and whasa usis not Archarie, 
the Laird of the Land sall raise of 
him a wedder.” I think this is charm- 
ing law and language. 

As one result of such wise legisla- 
tion our bowmen became invincible 
in battle. At Agincourt heavily 
armoured knights stood no chance 
against them. But by 1660 we had 
turned our longbows into clothes- 
props and our arrows to kindlings. 
By 1700, in England, the Finsbury 
and Scorton Archers held yearly 
meetings, but the number of con- 
testants was woefully small, varying 
from forty-three Finsbury archers in 
1684 to Alexander Baylis all by him- 
self (God bless him!) in 1726. In 
Scotland the Royal Company of 
Archers shot in slightly greater strength 
and meetings were held at Kilwinning, 
Musselburgh, and Peebles. The contest 
for the Musselburgh Arrow was in- 
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stituted in 1603. In Wales and Ire- 
land at this period there was no 
archery at all. The records of the 
Royal Company of Archers stretch 
back to 1676. Queen Anne granted 
them a charter of incorporation in 
1703 on condition that they presented 
a pair of barbed arrows each year. 
They are the King’s body-guard for 
Scotland and serve in that capacity 
whenever Their Majesties are in resi- 
dence in the Palace of Holyroodhouse. 
The event of the year is always the 
competition for the King’s Prize, con- 
tinued in unbroken sequence, except 
for the two wars, since 1788. Of 
recent years the King himself has 
presented this prize to the winner, 
and the Royal Company now have 
his gracious permission to use the 
garden of the Palace as their shoot- 
ing ground. Most of their shooting 
is still done in the old traditional 
style—at nine and ten score paces 
at the clout. 

In the late 1700’s, in England, 
interest in archery, as a game, began 
to revive. The Toxophilite Society 
was formed in 1781, becoming a 
Royal Society in 1787 when George 
III. became its patron. About 1830 
enthusiasm for archery grew rapidly 
and societies were formed all over 
the kingdom. But our people had 
forgotten how to shoot and the club 
meetings appear to have been mere 
social affairs, where it was more 
important to dress the part than to 
hit. the target. The recorded scores 
of this period are despicable. In 
1844 it was decided to establish an 
open contest for all the clubs in 
England. The First Grand National 
Archery Meeting was held at York 
in 1844 and the Championship was 
won by the Rev. J. Higginson with 
the lamentable score for a single York 
Round of 53 hits for 221 points. In 
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other words, the Champion Archer of 
these islands shot 144 arrows, from 
100 yards to 60 yards, at a target 
4 feet in diameter and hit it only 
53 times. At this same meeting 
Mr G. Robinson hit the target twice 
only. It is clear that the art of 
drawing a bow and loosing an arrow 
had been completely lost. 

The art was re-discovered by that 
archer of genius, Horace Alford Ford 
(may Heaven bless him!). He began 
to shoot in 1845 and took to the bow 
with immediate enthusiasm. After 
years of study and practice he recon- 
structed the ancient and forgotten 
technique and elaborated and improved 
the system of drawing under the eye, 
to the jaw instead of to the ear, 
and of sighting along the arrow at 
@ point-of-aim. The improvement in 
shooting which resulted may be judged 
by the fact that about 1854 Ford shot 
two single York Rounds of 141 hits, 
score 799; and 137 hits, score 809. 
Compare this with Mr Higginson’s 
pathetic effort ten years before. 

Since Horace Ford’s day archery 
has had its ups and downs both in 
these islands and in America, but it 
is now very decidedly on the up- 
grade. Since the war the number of 
archers, of both sexes, has increased 
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steadily each year, and there are 
now more archers in this country 
than in any period since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. In the United 
States there must be more than a 
million keen bowmen and women. 
The standard of skill is steadily 
advancing, records are being broken 
every year, and there is little doubt 
that at the present time there are 
archers who can shoot straighter, 
at targets, than archers have ever 
shot before. I emphasise the words 
“at targets,” which are stationary 
and where the range is known to the 
inch. Hunting and fighting with the 
bow are matters which require quite 
different techniques, about which the 
modern archer knows little or nothing. 
I think he might be wise to learn. 
The next war will be an “ atomic” 
war, which will destroy the means 
of producing atomic bombs, aircraft, 
tanks, guns, and all other such nasti- 
nesses. Thus, the war after the next 
war will be an archers’ war. The 
bow will be, again, the one missile 
weapon Man will be able to make. 
And I think he will be much more 
comfortable in his mind than he is 
now, and his wars will be a great 
deal more fun than they have been 
lately. 
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THE CEMETERY PANTHER. 


BY PETER ARNOTT. 


A wINDING, deserted track, about 
a mile in length and fenced by cactus, 
led from the civil station to our tiny 
cemetery, which lay concealed by a 
friendly jungle that showered blossoms 
on the forgotten graves during the 
spring. It was a lonely place, where 
I often sat, and I wondered why 
the dead are distantly buried instead 
of being rested near to us. Cemeteries 
are .not enclosures where the quick 
care to enter, and the dead cannot 
trespass if they would. Why, there- 
fore, thought I, are cemeteries sur- 
rounded by high walls. And, because 
ours catered for a small community, 
it seemed to be pathetically congested. 
But Time and the Indian climate 
are remorseless Twin Collectors. 

An Indian gardener tended the 
graves and watered the shrubs from 
a Persian well equipped with an 
endless chain of buckets that creaked 
and clattered pleasantly. The well 
was as old as time, and the waters 
harboured frogs and snakes. Blue- 
rock pigeons nestled in the ancient 
walls. 

The gardener was a likable old 
man and an indefatigable worker. 
But his labouring hours were brief, 
because he feared to get to work early 
in case belated animals were about, 
or to remain late lest some animals 
should be early risers. When I asked 





him why tiger and panther entered 
the cemetery he, as is the custom 
in India, answered my question by 
questioning me. 

“Do they not,” he asked, “also 
suffer from thirst ? Is not the water 





from this well sweet? Where else 
could they drink, seeing that now 
is the hot season when all the jungle 
streams are dry?” 

Indians are, I believe, the most 
evasive people in the world. Had 
the gardener, perchance, been per- 
suaded to take part in the B.B.C. 
game of Twenty Questions, his answers 
would, without doubt, have been as 
follows :— 


Question.— Is it animal, vegetable, 
or mineral ? ” 

Answer.—‘‘ How should I know ? ” 

Question.—‘* Could it be a whale ?” 

Answer.—‘‘ Am I a sailor, then, 
that I should know about whales ?”’ 


The old man cadged my tobacco, 
which, because of its pungency, swept 
his lungs with searching coughs, but 
I gathered, between coughs, that the 
cemetery was also haunted by the 
spirits of dead sahibs: “‘ Why should 
they not quarrel among themselves 
when dead as they did when alive?” 

He declared that the dead upset 
tombstones, wailed piteously, and 
caused considerable damage after dark, 
which he repaired by day. 

“How, then, does such knowledge 
come to thee, O gardener ? ” 

“Do I not live within earshot of 
the place?” he replied indignantly, 
and added, ‘‘ Am I not able to see?” 

But it seemed to me that the old 
man exaggerated slightly ; the quarrel- 
some dead, judging by the inscriptions 
on the tombstones, were of a superior 
race. 

UPRIGHT AND FEARLESS could apply 
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to none among us; nor could THEY 
WERE LOVELY AND PLEASANT IN THEIR 
LIVES. A GENEROUS BENEFACTOR TO 
HIS FELLOW-MEN, ruled out everyone 
in the station, and SANS PEUR ET 
SANS REPROCHE lowered my head 
with shame. 

However, in spite of virtuous ex- 
amples and invidious comparisons, 
the cemetery was a restful place, 
scented by watered grass and jungle 
blossoms, where one was soothed by 
the sound of birds rehearsing their 
songs at dawn. My pleasure was 
shared by my Cocker companion, 
whose ridiculous tail wagged expec- 
tantly as his inquisitive nose furrowed 
the grass. Visions of big game tempted 
him to desert me at times, and off he 
would go with buoyant behind arched 
above feather-duster feet and long 
ears flapping against tensed jaws. 

Of course the cemetery was haunted. 
That was one of its many attractions. 
If proof were required, my dog proved 
it by the way he behaved if we 
ventured to remain after sunset. At 
such times strange rustlings failed 
to arouse a curiosity that usually 
demanded immediate investigation, 
and he would remain by my side with 
hair erect, or dog my footsteps and 
whimper fearfully. 

I felt I was on friendly terms with 
all the graves until I came across a 
small mound, which I had overlooked, 
in a corner of the cemetery. The 
miniature headstone, simply inscribed, 
‘To our Darina,’ set me thinking, 
and I took my thoughts to my fellow- 
members at the club: Kerridge the 
Deputy Commissioner, O’Grady the 
Magistrate, and Peeler the Superin- 
tendent of Police. 

“Um,” murmured Peeler. ‘No 
name did you say? Must have 
died soon after birth,” he added. 
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“Poor kid. Padre not available 
at the time, I suppose,” suggested 
O’Grady. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Kerridge, 
‘‘the unbaptised are not buried in 
consecrated ground.” 

“Which means that our cemetery 
has never been consecrated,” whispered 
O’Grady. 

“* Does it matter ? ’’ I asked. 

All looked thoughtful and none 
answered my question, but a few 
minutes later O’Grady turned to 
Kerridge and said, “ Soul preservation 
demands remedial measures, and I 
therefore take it that you, as head 
of the district, will do something to 
put matters right ?” 

‘““You mean, I suppose, that I 
ought to ask some padre to bless 
the ground ?”’ 

**T do! And the sooner the better.” 

‘** And before the next fever season,” 
said Peeler earnestly. 

Kerridge winced and drained his 
glass rapidly. 

Although our combined education 
was above the average we were not 
versed in theology, and the fear, 
therefore, of being buried in uncon- 
secrated ground was probably ground- 
less. Nevertheless, since fear is 
infectious, a bout of fever or a touch 
of dysentery—diseases which we made 
so light of before I discovered the 
babe’s grave—became matters of grave 
concern, and we all wondered who 
would be the first to succumb. We, 
of course, argued and agreed that 
sailors and soldiers are killed and 
then buried without benefit of clergy, 
but we felt, inwardly, that they were 
provided for by some sort of dis- 
pensation denied to us. Men in good 
health ought not to be apprehensive 
about a cemetery; but we were 4 
small community and got on each 
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other’s nerves. Such trivialities there- 
fore concerned all. 

The East is said to be wiser than 
the West, so I took our trouble to 
my friend—a much loved, bearded 
old Mohammedan Mullah. 

“Sahib,” said he, “ put aside thy 
worry, for all is sacred wherein the 
dead are laid. But think not,” he 
added gravely, “that sacred ground 
or water can save the souls of those 
who remained evil until smitten by 
death.”” The old man then looked 
puzzled and asked, ‘“ Why fear the 
dead ? They cannot overcome thee 
by harm.” 

“Thy words, O Mullah, are spoken 
within the shadow of the mosque. 
Wouldst thou care to repeat them 
within our cemetery at midnight ? ” 

“ Being smitten with years, I cannot 
journey so far,” he replied, and closed 
the subject. 

Somehow the Mullah comforted me, 
and I took my comfort to Peeler at 
the club bar. 

“Talking about our cemetery,” I 
said. 

‘We were not,” he replied rudely. 

Ignoring his boorishness, I asked, 
“Has Kerridge done anything about 
the matter ? ” 

“Who cares ?” 

I then knew that Peeler had been 
drinking and that he was filled with 
courage. I thought it might help 
to sober him if I repeated the substance 
of the Mullah’s warning. 

“Tf we sow as we reap, does it 


asked. 

Peeler, who could be more American 
than a thorough-bred Yank, turned 
on me and growled, “Have you 
blown a fuse ?” 

Thereupon I “ put aside ” my worry 
—until the gardener called on me one 
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morning and came to the point in his 
usual circuitous manner. 

“* Am I to starve, then ? ’’ he wailed. 

“Is that my affair?” 

**'Who knows ? ” he snivelled. 

“Hast thou been dismissed ? ” 

“Who can say in these days, 
sahib ?”” 

The game might have continued 
indefinitely had I not asked: ‘* What 
brings thee to me ?”’ 

“The tendwar (panther). 
drinks from the well.” 

“But tendwar cannot enter into 
wells.” 

“This one drinks from the water 
that remains in the channels which 
lead from the well to the flowers by 
the graves.” 

“How can such drinking harm 
thee ?”’ 

“ Alas, sahib, she now drinks during 
the day, whereas she was accustomed 
to drink at night.” 

“* How knowest thou that the tendwar 
drinks by day and that it is a female?” 

“While I was at work on the day 
before today she appeared without 
warning. But, because the gods were 
kind, she saw me not and I departed 
in great haste. Now I fear to return 
to work. Am I to starve, then ?”’ 

Our talk had begun and ended with 
the same question. I knew that a 
panther was wandering about, because 
shortly before the gardener called on 
me I found the remains of a goat in 
the fork of a tree at the end of my 
garden. Moreover, a couple of sarus 
cranes—the most watchful guardians 
in India—birds I had reared, dis- 
turbed me on several successive nights 
by their harsh cries. Carnivora usually 
drink at sunset or after a full meal, 
so I did not believe the gardener when 
he said the panther always drank 
during the day. But something had 


She who 
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to be done to get rid of a dangerous 
animal, and that something had to 
be done in the cemetery where the 
animal came for water. 

I, of course, wanted to wait for a 
moonlit night before I dared to sit 
up for the panther, but the gardener 
became more and more impatient and 
showed his impatience by repeatedly 
calling on me to save him from starva- 
tion. Later on he included his wife 
and children, all of whom, it seemed, 
were on the hunger list. In the end 
the cemetery and its contents became 
such a perfect nuisance that I decided 
to sit on a grave during a semi-moonlit 
night and shoot the beast if she came 
to drink. 

I walked to the cemetery one after- 
noon with rifle, water-bottle and a 
packet of sandwiches, and looked for 
@ convenient grave from where I 
could obtain a clear field of fire. 
There were many to choose from, 
including one occupied by an old 
colonel who had been killed in some 
battle during the Indian Mutiny. 
In my imagination I could picture 
the old warrior, shod in jack-boots 
and clothed in scarlet and gold, as 
he rode headlong into a host of 
mutineers. It must have been his 
last fight, a fight in which he fought 
alone, for AND DESERTED BY HIS 
MEN was clearly inscribed on the 
partly obliterated inscription on the 
weather-beaten tombstone. 

I am not superstitious, excepting, 
of course, on those rare occasions 
when I am forced to sit about in 
cemeteries at night; nor have I seen 
a ghost, although many of my dogs 
have sensed them at times. Never- 
theless, I decided to avoid the old 
warrior and sit on the babe’s grave 
with my back resting against the 
miniature headstone. 
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It seemed safer there. 

It was a lonely vigil and every 
muscle seemed tense. I clutched 
nervously at my rifle and longed for 
home. My thoughts kept turning 
to the dead, whose tombstones re- 
flected the faint moonlight, and I 
wondered if the gardener was right 
when he said they became restless 
and wandered about the cemetery 
at night. If he were right, I dreaded 
to ‘‘feel the touch of a vanished 
hand” or to hear “the sound of a 
voice that is still.” 

Any movement is disturbing when 
one is sitting on a grave at night, 
and when a slight breeze stirred the 
surrounding bushes my thoughts re- 
turned to the panther. I wondered 
if the beast was near ; was she crouched 
within springing distance, with ears 
pricked forward and stern swaying 
gently, as she tried to get a purchase 
on the ground with her hind-legs? 
Would she make a frontal attack 
before I could raise my rifle, or would 
she creep behind and peel me round 
the tombstone with her claws ? 

Towards midnight the glare from 
the white tombstones affected my 
vision and I closed my eyes partially 
in order to get a better view. It was 
then that I sensed that I was not 
alone. As I raised my rifle, a dark 
shape flowed over the cemetery wall 
and vanished behind some tall bushes. 
There was no doubt about that dark 
shape, for only the cat tribe are able 
to snake over walls. 

Minutes dawdled ; an hour limped 
by with an incredible time-lag and 
the beast made no sound. I was, of 
course, anxious to do unto the panther 
before she could do unto me, and 
therefore kept my eyes fixed on the 
tall shrubs, until a slight sound 
made me whip round and I saw, 
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with considerable astonishment, a 
nearby mound suddenly flatten and 
disappear. Thereafter, every mound, 
and there were many about, was 
watched with suspicion, and I was 
prepared to see them disappear one 
by one. The wind continued to 
change direction, and whenever I 
caught a momentary sight of the 
beast she was always down wind. 
The panther seemed to rely wholly 
upon scent, and I was able to locate 
her, somewhat approximately, by 
wetting a finger and raising it to feel 
the wind on the damp surface. 

She and I were the only quick 
among the dead, but she had every 
advantage, and unless I was phenomen- 
ally fortunate, I too, I thought, might 
soon be with the dead. In the circum- 
stances I decided to leave, and as I 
moved to collect my water-bottle a 
twig snapped somewhere behind me. 
I knew what that sound meant; for 
neither tiger nor panther will tread 
on dry leaves lest the sound should 
betray their presence, but they cannot 
avoid small twigs which snap beneath 
their weight. The panther, it seemed, 
was prowling about, and as I reached 
for the water-bottle she suddenly 
threatened me with low growls. The 
growls were ventriloquistic and came 
from all directions. When I glanced 
behind they sounded ahead, and when 
I looked ahead they vibrated from the 
rear. 

I was in no mood to be threatened. 
I rose from the grave with clasped 
rifle, looked nervously about, and, 
placing a hand on the cemetery wall, 
vaulted over in one bound. 

I felt less anxious when in open 
ground, but on the way home I had 
an uneasy feeling of being followed. 
The feeling became more intense 
when I reached an area where the 
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cactus was particularly dense on the 
cactus-hedged road. So I retraced 
my footsteps for a few yards; for 
past experience had proved that follow- 
ing carnivora usually turn aside and 
slink away if faced by the unexpected. 
But some sense continued to warn 
me of a following fear, and, although 
I turned about to face my fears on 
several occasions, I saw nothing. I 
had no real reason to be apprehensive; 
for not a panther in the district had 
been proclaimed to be a man-eater 
with a price on its head. On the 
other hand, I had no desire to be 
any panther’s first victim. It is true 
that I was well armed, but the heaviest 
rifle is as harmless as a catapult if one 
of the larger felines attacks from the 
rear. 

When I neared the outskirts of the 
station bazaar I noticed many pi-dogs 
lying on the soft sand, and all bared 
their teeth as I passed. A little 
later the devil of a commotion startled 
me, and I was just able to step aside 
to avoid a spate of dogs in full ery. 
All were yelping as they raced for 
the bazaar with their tails tucked 
between their legs and their sterns 
protectively depressed. An amused 
smile, caused by panicking dogs, 
faded from my face when I realised 
why they were making for the safety 
of the bazaar. I crouched beneath 
a cactus plant and waited. A few 
minutes later I saw the panther. 
She was trailing my footsteps, like 
a bloodhound, with her nose along 
the ground. 

The poor beast gave me an easy 
shot. 

While my shikari and I were skin- 
ning the panther on the verandah 
he turned towards me and exclaimed, 
“Behold, sahib! She was without 
sight.” 
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I bent, looked carefully, and noticed 
that both eyes were covered by a light 
film, which, of course, accounted for 
her peculiar behaviour in the cemetery 
and, perhaps, why she trailed me on 
my way home. 

The gardener then arrived in order 
to determine his portion of the con- 
gratulations that were being treacled 
on me by my servants and their 
echoing women. It seemed that I 


was the only man in the station who 
had sufficient courage to face the 
cemetery panther—a panther that 
might have attacked without provo- 
cation because it was blind. 

A modest man ought to have 
shown his disapproval of flattery, 
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but India spoils us, and I preferred 
to feel that my servants’ approbation 
was an intelligent, if slightly exag- 
gerated picture of myself. 

Not to be outdone in his distant 
share of the killing, the gardener 
edged up to me and said engagingly, 
“Did we sit by the grave of the 
pultan wallah (soldier) ?” 

“Nay! I sat on the babe’s grave, 
the one nearby the corner.” 

“That was dug by me, and at the 
request of the Deputy Commissioner 
sahib of many years ago.” 

** What of it, then ?” 

“That grave contains the remains 
of a much-loved dog. It belonged 
to the man I spoke of.” 
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BY THOMAS WOODROOFFE. 


“Tanrtr seen from a distance,’ so 
the ‘ Pacific Pilot’ informs the mariner, 
“resembles a truncated cone.” No 
doubt it does, but we were reminded 
of nothing so academic as we 
approached in the cool stillness of a 
tropic dawn. Veils of mist wreathed 
lazily up and down the valleys or lay 
across the slopes of towering peaks 
whose summits blazed with colour in 
the rising sun. Admiralty publications 
might talk about geometry, but we 
knew better: this was the earthly 
paradise of Cook and the Bounty 
mutineers, the ‘New Cythera’ of 
Bougainville, the languorous, scented 
isle of Gauguin and Pierre Loti, a land 


of sunshine, laughter, and easy con- 


quests. Or was it? 

When we dropped anchor inside the 
reef off Papeete the place was fast 
asleep. No canoe-loads of laughing 
damsels put out from the palm-fringed 
shore to give us welcome; instead a 
fat-headed French official, whose ill- 
fitting topee rested on his ears, came 
alongside at seven o’clock in a dirty 
steamboat to satisfy himself that we 
were free of the plague, and to ask why 
we had to arrive so indecently early 
when the capital was sleeping off a 
féte. But he gave us pratique, and at 
eight o’clock we woke up the town 
when our salute of twenty-one guns for 
the Tricolour went clattering across the 
water. 

The Frenchman overseas generally 
contrives to make his place of exile a 
little bit of France, and the main street 
of Papeete had a smell all its own. 


To the familiar ingredients on any 
South Sea island—copra and tuberose 
—were added a hint of roasting coffee 
and a strong suggestion of drains. A 
spade-bearded citizen was exercising 
his fluffy toy terrier on a lead under the 
shady plane trees and acacias of the 
Place Maréchal Foch, the notice Tabacs 
Bar hung beneath the ideographs of 
a Chinese shop sign, and sauntering 
Tahitians, who did not even know that 
they possessed digestions, were advised 
from the side of every wooden house 
to take Byrrh for the sake of their 
stomachs. Today the Boulevard had 
been decorated, half-heartedly it 
seemed. The flag of France was draped 
over the upper window-sills of every 
shop; red, white, and blue paper 
streamers hung limply from the lower 
branches of the trees, and a triumphal 
arch of palm leaves and pandanus, not 
yet finished, held up traffic half-way 
down the street. It might have been 
the eve of the 14th of July, but in Tahiti 
almost anything is an excuse for a féte, 
and this one was to commemorate the 
bombardment of the capital in 1914 by 
the German cruisers Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau. On the way across the 
Pacific from China to South America, 
Von Spee gave his squadron a little 
gunnery practice by lobbing shells 
into Papeete for about half an hour 
as they passed. The féte to celebrate 
this went on for a week. 

Having found out that sweet chame 
pagne was much cheaper than beer, 
and failing to discover whether the 
féte was to honour the gunnery of the 
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Germans or the speed with which the 
residents rebuilt their town after that 
visitation, we went off to dine at an 
hotel; for the féte did not really get 
moving until after dark. The Hotel 
Diadéme—so named after the queer- 
shaped mountain on the island—was 
a@ wooden building almost smothered 
in luxuriant creeper, and the pro- 
prietor was both surprised and 
disturbed at our arrival. ‘ Dinner,”’ 
he explained, was not a meal he 
normally served; the supper for his 
residents was now over, and anyhow— 
a shrug of the shoulders—it was not 
a repast he could possibly set before 
such distinguished guests as officiers 
de la marine anglaise, for whom, 
naturally, only the best would do. He 
was unprepared, his larder was empty; 
the féte, we would understand—a wave 
of both hands—he was desolated, but 
there it was. Drink, he was prepared 
to set before us, but food—no; he 
would sooner die than lower the gastro- 
nomic reputation of his country. 

At this point a door at the end of the 
passage, from which the sounds of a 
violent altercation had been issuing, 
suddenly burst open to emit an 
individual in a highly emotional state 
brandishing a carving knife. He might 
have stepped out of the tiny kitchen 
of a French restaurant car: he was 
unshaven, with the same dirty towel 
round his neck and the same striped 
coat and chef’s cap on the back of his 
head. 

“One moment, M. le Chef ’’—the 
proprietor interrupted a flow of vitu- 
peration—‘‘ we have here a problem 
which concerns the honour of France.” 

The chef’s eyes grew round at this, 
and the two men withdrew down the 
passage with their heads together. 
For nearly ten minutes the discussion 
—at times almost a fight—swayed to 
and fro, the chef occasionally brand- 
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ishing his knife; but at last, knotting 
the towel more tightly round his neck, 
he suddenly grinned broadly and threw 
his arms round the proprietor in a 
fervent embrace. A decision, favour. 
able, it seemed, had been reached, for 
the proprietor came towards us smiling. 
The honour of France had been saved. 
We should have a dinner the like of 
which it would be difficult to obtain in 
France herself and quite impossible 
outside. The chef was an artist, a 
poet, who, when inspired—as undoubt- 
edly he was now—had to be humoured. 
A little time would necessarily have to 
elapse until the chef was ready ; for it 
was impossible to hurry him or demand 
any course until, in the artist’s estima- 
tion, it was ready for consumption. In 
the meantime, perhaps an aperitif, 
yes ? and we should be able to enjoy 
our dinner all the more. He led us on 
to the verandah and held the chairs 
for us round a painted iron table. 

He was back in a moment with 
bottles, glasses, and a bucket of ice. “I 
beseech you, gentlemen, in considera- 
tion of the feelings of myself and the 
artistry of the chef, no cocktails—see, 
I have Dubonnet triple sec direct from 
France for the officers.”” So Dubonnet 
it was. 

The level in the bottle steadily grew 
lower, a cloud of moths fluttered round 
the electric light overhead, we slappei 
at mosquitoes every bit as hungry # 
ourselves, and all the while shouts, 
bellows of rage, and sometimes what 
sounded like prayers came from thi 
rear quarters of the establishment. 
But no food. Instead a succession ¢ 
Tahitian youths and girls, lookin 
nervously behind them, paddei 


hurriedly down the steps of th 
verandah to disappear into the dark 
ness. The hovering proprietor replace! 
the empty bottle with a new one, bi 
still not a sign of food, Dinner woul! 
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not be long, he assured us, but when 
it came—ahh ! it would be of a delicacy 
and succulence quite extraordinary. 
We took his word for it and started 
on the second bottle. With all this 
appetiser we now felt equal to devour- 
ing bread-fruit unadorned, and were on 
the point of saying so when the pro- 
prietor came towards us bowing and 
rubbing his hands. 

He led us to an upstairs room. The 
table had been decorated with flowers, 
and on each side plate was a buttonhole. 
As we shook out our napkins we 
counted first the wine-glasses at each 
place, then the cash in our pockets, 
but we were diverted from this un- 
profitable comparison by the entry of 
the waiter with an outsize tureen. 
The proprietor himself ladled out 
Bisque d’Homard such as we had never 
hoped to taste in this world. There 
was another pause, our host and the 
waiter distracting attention from the 
delay by keeping our glasses always 
charged. At last there was a yell from 
below which the waiter recognised as a 
summons, and in a few moments he 
hurried in with the fish, followed by 
the chef, who solicitously watched our 
faces as we took our first mouthfuls of 
the dish; then, reassured by our 
expressions, retired beaming. We only 
discovered later that having no fish in 
the house and the market being closed, 
he had sent out one of his Tahitian 
helpers with orders to catch some or 
never return. After chicken done in a 
way we had not before experienced, a 
bombe, fruit and cheese, old brandy ap- 
peared with the coffee. By this time 
we felt ready for anything, even the 
bill. ‘A moment, please,” and our 
host disappeared, to tot up the astro- 
nomical sum, or so we supposed. But 
not at all. We were hurriedly com- 
puting our combined resources and 
considering sending the postman ashore 
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in the morning to pay, when he re- 
turned at the head of a solemn deputa- 
tion of three, the chef, huge in the 
rear, breathing heavily. 

The proprietor cleared his throat 
importantly. “‘ Gentlemen,” he began, 
the chef and waiter nodding agree- 
ment—‘ gentlemen, my colleagues and 
I would esteem it an honour if no 
further mention were made of a bill. 
No, gentlemen,” he held his hands up 
palms outwards, “I beg of you. It is 
we who should thank you, for this 
evening you gave us the chance of 
working to the glory of France.” 
What on earth could one answer to 
that? So we asked all three of them 
with their families to tea on board 
next day. Then in an atmosphere 
somewhat overcharged with emotion, 
we shook hands and filed out down the 
rickety stairs along the dirty passage 
and so away into the darkness. 

The distant beat of accordions and 
guitars coming softly across the water 
lulled us to sleep that night in our beds 
on the quarter-deck—and they were 
still at it ashore when the sun came up 
and we could no longer see the coloured 
lights in the trees. 


Long before they were expected that 
afternoon a disapproving side boy 
came down to report that a party, 
insisting they were our guests, were on 
the quarter-deck. And they were a4 
little out of the general run of guests. 
The chef had brought his wife, a 
voluminous Tahitian lady, and five 
café-au-lait children; the waiter was 
accompanied by his young Tahitian 
wife, who all too obviously would soon 
be making him a proud father. The 
proprietor, comme il faut in a clean 
duck suit and sandals, was unaccom- 
panied. A fat jovial man on the edge 
of the group turned out to be the chef’s 
brother-in-law. In his own island of 
B 
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Bora Bora he was something of a 
personage ; for he was a chief of the 
Royal line whose ancestors had been 
entitled to wear the Yellow Girdle ; 
but now he displayed a powerful torso 
above a red-and-white flowered pareu. 

It was a sound move asking our host 
on board that day ; for on the follow- 
ing afternoon the ship would be open 
to visitors, and, whatever they may 
say about Equality and Fraternity, the 
French appreciate being apart from 
the common herd just as much as any- 
one else. The chef enjoyed himself in 
the ship’s galley, while the proprietor 
and Mr Simmons, our Wardroom mess- 
man, had a heart-to-heart talk about 
the worries of catering—and privately 
agreed that all chefs were the very 
devil. 

We were a carefree happy party 
until our Chief Engineer, a shy man 
of Victorian outlook, was asked by 
the waiter for his Christian name. 
** Algernon,” vouchsafed the Chief 
without enthusiasm, ‘“‘ but why?”’ 
The waiter wanted the Chief to stand 
godfather to his son when it was born 
in a week or so and would like to give 
him his godfather’s name. We got 
ever this by someone volunteering 
whose name was John, which would go 
so much more easily in French. The 
nobleman from Bora Bora, who was 
sailing home next day, said he would 
be delighted to put me up if I wanted 
to see a bit of his island when we put 
in there after our visit to Papeete, but 
I forgot all about the invitation in the 
flurry of our guests’ departure. We 
promised to dine at the Diadéme the 
following year, and told the waiter 
that we hoped Algernon or John 
would make his appearance without 
trouble. The chef’s children, their 
hair braided with ship’s cap-ribbons, 
wept prettily when the time came for 
them to go ashore, 
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While most of Papeete the next 
afternoon was roaming over the ship 
with squeals of delight, a couple of us 
landed for a more select entertainment, 
We had been invited by the Governor 
of French Oceania to play tennis at 
the Residency. Immaculate in clean 
shoes and our very best flannels we 
marched briskly through the gates 
with memories of the perfect grass 
courts at Government House, Auck- 
land, looking forward to a little healthy 
exercise. After the great doings of 
Cochet and Borotra at Wimbledon, we 
hoped that we should be up to the 
standard of the tennis even in a 
French outpost. A few steps inside 
the gate we were halted by the sight 
of a plot of earth enclosed in wire- 
netting. It was about the size of a 
tennis-court and we gazed through the 
wire for a bit. Someone had scattered 
a trail of whitening where the lines had 
once been. ‘“‘ Funny place to put a 
court,” I remarked, “right at the 
gate.”’ ‘‘ Must be an old one run to 
seed—people get slack in this climate.” 
My companion pointed with his racket 
at a forest of weeds sprouting from 
wide cracks in the centre. ‘“‘ Can’t 
possibly be used any more—it’s nearly 
back to the primeval jungle,” and 
thinking no more about it we strode 
cheerfully on. 

The Governor’s son, a young man 
with red hair, wearing a bright-blue 
shirt, awaited us on the verandah. 
After presenting us to his fiancée, 4 
very pretty French girl, he swept up 
an armful of antique rackets tri- 
angular in shape with fish-tail handles. 
“You wish rackettes ?”’ he inquired, 
politely offering us first choice. But 
we had our own expensive Slazengers, 
re-strung in Auckland just before we 
sailed. The girl chose a weapon about 
as much use as a butterfly-net, and we 
all trooped after the young man down 
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ext a path. “It’s impossible; I don’t 
believe it,” my companion whispered 
as the path led towards the gate. 

* Voild,”’ cheerfully exclaimed the 
young man, “ le tennis,” and he brushed 
through the weeds to measure the net. 
After the usual disclaimers from every- 


one of any skill at the game, it was 





















































































































































ates § decided that he and his fiancée should 
frass —& take on the ship. When the Governor’s 
uck- J son took the first service we were intro- 
Ithy § duced to a convention then apparently 
s of § prevailing in French Oceania: you 
1, We & never served until absolutely certain 
the § that your opponent was ready. There- 
in & — fore you shouted “ Readee?” and 
nside § waited for a reply before announcing 
sight — “Play”? and throwing up the ball. 
wire- — Even so, my partner was caught off his 
of @ & guard after a large balloon-like object 
h the § had sailed over the net and landed with 
tered § a squelch, bounced once, and stayed 
shad — where it was. For the second service, 
ut &@ § which was right, something the size and 
; the § consistency of a squash ball whizzed 
um to — over like a bullet. It was quite 
ate.” F clear what had happened. “ English, 
acket — dammit,” the Governor must have 
from § said, “of course, le sport,” and told 
Can't — his son to arrange some tennis. For 
rearly § balls he could get a job lot at any 
' and — Chinaman’s in the town. And when 
strode & it came to our turn to serve we noticed 
traces of shiny coloured ‘paint still cling- 
; man § ing to the large flabby one. We got 
t-blue § used to the hazard of different-sized 
wndah. § balls, but when one of the little mounds 
c6e, & § of whitening on the lines was hit, no 
pt up § one could compete, so we called it a 
s tri: § ‘let’ and stopped the game until the 
indies. & chalk cloud had dispersed. After an 
juired, § hour of this exercise, during which no 
But § one even mentioned the state of the 
mgers, & court or the queerness of the balls, so 
ore we & that we became convinced that this 
about § must be the game of lawn tennis as 
nd we § played in French proconsular circles, 
. down 





the young lady was handed back to 
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her mother, who had waited on the 
verandah, and we were taken off to 
the club. 

We drank “‘Ponche coloniale,’’ and we 
needed it. Over the second of these 
drinks, which have for their foundation 
the locally made rum, it was easy to 
understand why Gauguin never re- 
turned to France. Some of his pictures, 
misshapen Tahitian nudes, hung round 
the walls—and why misshapen when 
Tahitians are the most beautifully 
formed people in the world ? The seat 
in which he used to sit and expound was 
pointed out with reverence. The club 
was a Gauguin shrine, and from the 
fuss they made of his memory he might 
have been the greatest Frenchman ever 
to set foot on Tahiti. But flowing down 
the front wall of the club in a vivid 
splash of colour was the memorial of 
a far greater son of France. I had seen 
it blazing all over the Porte des Bombes 
in Valetta and cascading down the side 
of a green-shuttered house in Provence 
—Bougainvillea. Long after Gauguin 
has been forgotten that bright purple 
flower will remind men the world over 
of a cultured French aristocrat, the 
‘first of his countrymen to land on 
Tahiti, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
bon viveur, savant and seaman, Count 
Louis Antoine de Bougainville. 

In Papeete, as we soon discovered, 
you entertained a lady, not by paying 
for unlimited shots at a miniature rifle 
range, nor by giving her champagne 
or boxes of chocolates, nor even by 
dancing with her. To be really chic 
you took her for a promenade en auto- 
mobile. So a Tahitienne and myself 
left the French sailors with red pom- 
poms on their caps dancing to an 
accordion and took our seats in the 
back of an ancient Ford with its hood 
down. 

Without instructions the driver 
stopped first at a house up the road 
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where my partner fetched a large 
basket of food, as if we were to be 
away for a week. But the supplies 
were not for a midnight picnic. Our 
next stop was at the iron-studded 
doors of a solid edifice that looked 
like a prison, and was. Without a 
word to me the lady descended with 
her basket, disappeared inside without 
any apparent difficulty, and returned 
after five minutes to explain that she 
had been comforting a near relative 
who had the misfortune to be residing 
there during the féte. She had just 
smuggled him in a couple of bottles of 
rum. That errand of mercy seemed to 
complete her social calls for the evening, 
and without consulting me the driver 
at last set out on what I had hired him 
for. Weran along the coast road round 
@ silvered bay where the palms leaned 
gracefully towards a great golden moon 
rising from the sea. It was all very 
romantic and pleasantly cool. After 
a couple of miles the driver pulled up 
without orders and lit a cigarette. My 
partner and I walked down to the beach. 
The Dunedin lay like a pale ghost 
farther round the bay; near at hand the 
flares of fishermen spearing fish made 
long streaks of light across the water. 
As I stood listening to the distant surf 
and the incessant cheep of the cicadas 
overhead, I wondered how it was that 
without being told the driver always 
seemed to know what to do next. I 
soon found out. He held the back door 
open for us with his cap in his hand, 
French chauffeur fashion, and when the 
lady had taken her seat he whispered 
confidentially in my ear, “ Nize girl, 
yes?” “Charming,” I hastened to 
reply. “I tink so. She my wife.” 
After which enigmatic remark he 
slammed the tinny door and we drove 
back to the féte, where we made a 
family party of it until midnight. 
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The féte, or perhaps one should cal] 
it carnival, had been kept going every 
night so far, and when on the last § 
evening (and it was also the last night 
of our stay) enthusiasm ashore showed 
signs of flagging, we marked the 
occasion by turning on a display of 
fireworks and searchlights. Sharp at 
nine o’clock the first rocket soared up 
from the Dunedin into the luminous 
tropic sky, and when the stars and 
spangles and golden rain were over, 
and the last coloured ball had floated 
slowly down, our searchlights were 
suddenly switched on, to sweep along 
the foreshore, silhouetting now a palm 
tree, now a fishing-boat or a native hut. 
Then the long groping pencils of light 
swung vertical and stretched immobile 
towards the stars. After a while we 
noticed that the music from the beach 
seemed to be getting louder, as if the 
ship were dragging her anchor towards 
the land. Then we saw the reason: 
the féte had moved afloat, a search- 
light beam swept down to light on 
canoes, full of the prettiest Tahitian 
girls, each with its accordion or guitar 
player, and some carried both, who 
were bringing the féte to us. For the 
rest of the night they lay off the 
ship on the moonlit water, serenading 
with their softly plaintive Tahitian 
songs. 

At dawn they were still at it, and 
when we weighed anchor and steamed 
slowly out of harbour the canoes of 
singing girls with flowers in their hai 
moved with us to the reef as if reluctant 
to let us go. Then we rang dow 
‘half ahead,’ and as we slipped throug! 
the passage in the reef their son 
grew fainter until it was lost in th 
pounding of the surf. With the old 
explorers we had discovered that i 
was easier to arrive at Tahiti tha 
to sail away. 
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The crags and pinnacles of the island 
of Moorea, just across the way from 
Papeete, were beginning to show above 
the mists of morning as we shaped a 
course for the Leeward group of the 
Society Islands. The Commodore was 
in a hurry for his mail; none had 
reached us at Papeete and he hoped 
that our oiler, which had been ordered 
to rendezvous at Bora Bora, might 
have brought one down from San 
Diego. So we slightly exceeded our 
economical speed, and soon vague 
smudges just above the horizon re- 
solved themselves into hazy blue islands 
on a shimmering sea—Huahine, all by 
herself away on the starboard bow ; 
and Raiatea, whence ancestors of the 
Maori had set out in their canoes on 
the two-thousand-mile journey to New 
Zealand some time in the fourteenth 
century—a period in history when 
the farthest that Englishmen ventured 
over the sea was the short pilgrim trip 
across the Bay of Biscay to Compostella. 
By the late afternoon the trees had 
become distinguishable on a mountain 
which had been growing like a magic 
beanstalk from the horizon, and we 
were steaming from an ocean, wine- 
dark under the lowering sun, through 
& white smother of breakers into the 
still lagoon. We anchored feeling very 
small in the shadow of a majestic peak 
towering over the harbour. 

- Instead of our oiler’s boat hastening 
over with a mail as soon as our ladder 
was down, @ nondescript shore rowing- 
boat bumped alongside and a seedy- 
looking gentleman with bare feet 
arrived on the quarter-deck. Removing 
& straw boater tastefully embroidered 
with Michaelmas daisies, he informed 
us that he was the local Agent—of 
the French Government, we presumed. 


The Commodore lost interest in this 
official as soon as he discovered that 
the island had no Post Office, that the 
Agent had no news of the oiler, and 
that far from bringing us a mail he had 
only come to offer us the usual facili- 
ties. What the little man had really 
come for, of course, was a drink; and 
we were on our way down when there 
was a cheerful bellow from the gang- 
way, and the Chief, who had come on 
board to tea with us at Papeete, stepped 
out of a canoe. 

From that moment the poor Agent 
hardly counted. Down in the Ward- 
room, where he knocked back neat 
double whiskies as if they were coconut 
milk, the Chief took charge. He was 
concerned with nothing so pettifogging 
as ‘ facilities.’ He offered us the island. 
His ancestors had worn the sacred 
Yellow Girdle. What did we need ? 
Fresh water, bread-fruit, sweet-potatoes 
or mangoes, paw-paws or pineapples— 
it was all the same to him—his people 
would go out and collect the stuff. We 
had only to say the word. “ And I'll 
do the same for your other ship when 
she gets in the day after tomorrow.” 

The Navigator sat up at this. “ Our 
oiler ? What on earth do you mean ?”’ 

““ She passed by the Tuamotus early 
this morning. I heard just before I 
came on board.” 

By God, he’s right, thought the 
pilot, who had just had a signal from 
the oiler. ‘‘ You heard,’ he almost 
shouted, ‘‘ who from ? ” 

The Chief put down his empty 
glass. ‘“‘ From the birds,’’ he answered 
simply. 

The pilot ordered another round, 
this time with a double for himself. 

The Agent suddenly broke the awed 
silence. ‘“ Yes, the natives always 
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know when a ship is approaching. 
You have... a pigeon post in the 
war,no? Well, here they have some- 
thing like it . . . with frigate birds, I 
think. Ido not know. They will not 
tell a white man how they do it... .” 

We thought they might have 
stretched a point for the Agent, whose 
claim to be considered white was not 
@ strong one; but while the little man 
sat hopefully wiggling his bare toes, 
the Chief showed no inclination to 
share the secrets of his private com- 
munication system. 

**T have relations in the Tuamotus,”’ 
was the only light he would throw on 
the subject before taking his leave. 

He caught me by the arm at the 
gangway, and waving a hand at the 
twin peaks of Mount Pahia which rose 
almost vertical from the water’s edge, 
“Tomorrow,” he announced, ‘“ you 
come to stay with me. I will send my 
daughter down to meet you when the 
sun is overhead.” And with that he 
waddled down into his canoe. 

The business of leave needed care- 
ful handling. A request from an 
unmarried junior lieutenant to pursue 
ethnological studies in a Tahitian 
village, even as guest of the Chief, 
would, I very well knew, be regarded 
without enthusiasm; but encourage- 
ment of sport is one of the unwritten 
laws of the Service. So I asked to go 
duck shooting—that there were no 
duck on the island of Bora Bora was 
beside the point. The leave was at 
once granted, with good wishes for a 
large bag. 

The Chief’s daughter, or la princesse 
as the Agent referred to her, was only 
three hours late, but she turned out 
to be a pretty girl with colour in her 
cheeks like a European. She wore a 
red hibiscus flower over one ear and 
her name was Ootua. After resting 
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for a while in the coolness of the Agent’s 
shop, she collected a bottle of rum and 
we started off up a steep path that 
wound through palms and bread-fruit 
trees. She walked with an effortless 
ease, chatting in an attractive mixture 
of broken French and English, while 
I panted on behind, making heavy 
weather of the climb, although I had 
left my gun with the Agent. We 
stopped for a breather when the 
Dunedin far below was the size of a 
toy in a child’s bath. A canoe with a 
triangular sail was skimming through 
the passage in the reef—her brother, 
she explained, just returned from 
Tahiti—and as we rested in the shade 
of a palm she gave names to the out- 
lines of distant islands, faint in the 
afternoon haze: one, the birthplace 
of a great explorer ; another, formerly 
the abode of a god. Soon we came 
to some terraced patches of cultiva- 
tion where taro was growing ; we heard 
the barking of dogs; a bushy-tailed 
mongrel came running out to welcome 
us, leaping up at Ootua; then we 
entered the shade of a small clearing, 
and we had arrived. 

The appearance of a stranger at 
any South Sea island village generally 
brings out the entire community, dogs, 
babies at the breast, round - eyed 
toddlers and all; but on this occasion 
only the Chief came up in welcome, 
explaining that as we had arrived 
just at the time of the evening bathe 
I might as well join the rest of the 
village to cool myself after the climb. 
Leaving the deserted huts we came 
to a pool among the trees a little 
way outside the settlement. A minia- 
ture waterfall cascaded down through 
ferns growing from the rocks at one 
end, and a clear little stream rippled 
away Over moss-covered stones at the 
other. On our arrival, a youth, poised 
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for his dive with arms above his head, 
checked for a second before disappear- 
ing like an arrow ; a mother, balancing 
her chortling infant in one outstretched 
hand, wiped the wet black hair from 
her eyes to give us a smile before 
submerging her baby. Otherwise no 
one took any notice. 

When you bathed in these parts 
you just removed whatever you had 
on, threw it down on the ferns grow- 
ing round the edge, and jumped in. 
The water struck icy cold, being fed 
by a spring from higher up the moun- 
tain. I trod water while I got my 
breath back and looked round me. 
The whole village was here: a few of 
the older people pottering about among 
the stones at the shallow end, as it 
were; mothers standing waist-deep 
ducking four-year-olds; a couple of 
girls diving and swimmimg with the 
grace of seals to escape from teasing 
young men; youngsters darting about 
under the clear water like minnows— 
and not @ soul with a stitch on. The 
curious thing was that, for all it seemed 
to matter, everyone might have been 
wearing @ costume; one had no feel- 
ing of nudity and I was surprised to 
find myself hardly giving Ootua’s 
perfect figure a second glance. Any- 
thing taken completely for granted 
at once loses its taboo; and here I 
was experiencing a little of that ‘Eden’ 
which Rousseau liked to imagine really 
existed in the South Seas. 

“Time we opened the bottle,” 
shouted the Chief from dry land, 
giving me a very sophisticated wink. 
He shook himself like a dog before 
wrapping himself into his pareu. With 
my shirt sticking to my back and 
carrying my shoes and socks until 
my feet were dry I followed him 
along to the huts. It could hardly be 
called a village ; for the spot where the 
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Chief had chosen to settle with his 
relations and a few retainers had no 
sort of permanence. If he so wished 
it, the whole place could be shifted 
lock, stock, and barrel next morning and 
set down somewhere else. New huts 
would take a few hours to build from 
materials ready on the spot, the same 
fruit would be waiting for them on 
the trees. The Chief’s hut was a little 
larger than any of the others. It had 
open sides and held an edifice raised 
on four legs spread with mats of 
plaited leaves—his bed, where he and 
his family slept in a row. A hut for 
me had been built that afternoon 
next door, with mats spread over 
newly gathered ferns for a bed. We 
sat cross-legged on the floor of his 
house, and when he had fetched a 
gourd of cool water and a couple of 
half coconut shells he spoiled all 
illusion of Eden by having to open 
the bottle with that implement of 
civilisation, a corkscrew. 

It seemed after a while that the 
fires, twinkling through the trees where 
the women were busy about the 
evening meal, burned with a sudden 
added brilliance as if more fuel had 
been thrown on; but it was only that 
the tropic night had come down with- 
out warning. Every now and then 
the face of a woman glowed for a 
second in the darkness as she leaned 
over the pot, while the dog at her 
heels waited hopefully for a chance 
scrap. A distant laugh or the snatch 
of a song was all that interrupted 
our conversation; for the smaller 
children were dreaming by now of 
the games they would play in the 
morning. When the level in the 
bottle was fairly low the Chief let me 
into the secret of his private post, 
although he was none too certain 
himself how it worked. An old 
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fisherman down in the village of 
Vaitape who had once lived in the 
Ellice Islands had tamed some frigate 
birds, and both he and the Chief had 
relations over in the Tuamotu Islands. 
Here the. Chief’s attention wandered 
to the women laying out mats on the 
grass in front of his hut, and I rather 
suspected that the old fisherman kept 
most of his secrets to himself. Any- 
how, there were no further explana- 
tions until the meal came to my host’s 
rescue. 

It was to be a feast tonight in my 
honour, and very soon all the menfolk 
were sitting cross-legged round mats 
where the firelight danced on heaped- 
up. piles of brightly coloured fruit. 
The women hovered in the _ back- 
ground serving the food, or bringing 
round water for our hands between 
the courses, because we ate with our 
fingers. When the women ate I never 
discovered, but none looked under- 
nourished. We began with stewed 
freshwater eels, full of bones, then 
tore into chickens roasted with wild 
bananas. I noticed that whenever 
the Chief beside me needed his second 
wind he ate a paw-paw or a mango— 
as if it were one of those little sherbet 
ices served between courses at City 
banquets—and he polished off two 
whole chickens and God knows how 


many bananas with no apparent effort. 


Any cracks left were filled with pillihai, 
a. stodgy pudding made of sweet- 
potatoes and coconut cream. But 
the moment came when we wiped our 
mouths and washed our fingers for 
the last time, and as we sat there the 
mats and all traces of dining-room 
were removed in a few seconds. The 
Chief belched and began picking his 
teeth. A young man _ opposite 
strummed a few chords on a guitar, 
another ran up the scale of an 
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accordion, @ rhythmic drumming with 
an accentuated beat started up, and 
Ootua floated out from the shadow 
of the trees into the firelight. 

For a simple village maiden it was 
quite an effective entry. All she had 
on was a necklace of flowers above a 
skimpy raffia skirt, and she went 
straight into her dance. Slow, almost 
dreamy at first, the music soon warmed 
up, wilder and faster it became— 
always with that accentuated drum- 
beat predominating—until it was hard 
to tell whether the dancer was follow- 
ing or leading the rhythm. The 
Tahitian dance is an_ uninhibited 
danse du ventre, but Ootua’s inter- 
pretation was so light and full of such 
natural grace that out here under the 
stars, with the palms for backcloth, it 
lost the coarseness it would have 
had in a night club. The Chief told 
me that no girl could perform this 
particular dance adequately unless 
trained from childhood, adding proudly 
that Ootua had started at the age 
of three. I could well believe him; 
for at that moment she stood with 
her back towards us, arms above 
her head. She was perfectly still 
and the music had subsided to the 
drum alone. Then a shiver starting 
at her ankles coursed right up her 
body and out at her finger-tips—it 
was not a wriggle but the flicker of 
a flame when the fire is just catching. 
Then the other instruments joined in, 
and she was off again, shoulders 
twisting, feet stamping. The spec- 
tators were all singing now, and after 
a final climax where she seemed to 
be double-jointed, Ootua, panting a 
little, came to sit by her father. The 
dance was over. But the music with 


its infectious rhythm kept on, and 
soon the whole village had started 
dancing, the young men showing their 
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paces. One by one the dancers fell 
out, the fires dwindled until they 
were heaps of glowing ash, and I went 
to sleep on my bed of ferns to the 
gentle rustle of palm leaves. 

All next day I did the same as my 
hosts, and it was precious little; but 
round a spur of the mountain I came 
upon a few young women who most 
probably considered themselves to be 
hard at work. They were chatting 
and laughing in the shade of some 
bread-fruit trees, while the sun was 
drying a number of black pods spread 
out on a low bamboo-and-mat frame 
a few yards away. I did not have 
to ask what the pods were, for the 
whole place was drenched with the 
elusive fragrance of vanilla. One 
day a travelling Chinaman would buy 
these pods, and eventually in a kitchen 
in France the cook would fetch one 
from the store cupboard to flavour 
her ice cream. The Chief would not 
hear of my departing until after the 
evening meal, so we had only the 
stars to light us on our way when 
Ootua led me down the mountain to 
Vaitape. 

As we came out on the lower slopes 
I noticed the riding-lights of a second 
ship in the lagoon—the oiler had 
arrived. And when we reached the 
water-front, the last of my ship’s boats 
must have left hours before. This was 
awkward: it was no use trying to 
hail a ship lying over a mile from the 
beach, and anyhow our boats’ crews 
would all be turned in by now. “I'll 
have to borrow the Agent’s rowing- 
boat,” I said. Ootua neatly expressed 
what she thought of the Agent, his 
boat, and my suggestion by spitting 
out a mouthful of the sugar-cane she 
had been chewing. ‘‘ When you have 
been the guest of a Chief,” was the 
sense of her reply, “‘ his daughter must 
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see that you return in the proper 
style.” What worried me was that 
her idea of the proper style might not 
be mine; all I wanted to do was to 
get on board. I was quite ready to 
row myself off in the Agent’s boat and 
send it back in the morning, and I 
told her so. But Ootua was not a 
princess for nothing. ‘‘ Come,” she 
said, biting off another hunk of sugar- 
cane, “I feex.’’ She led the way to 
a hut down the road, and called until 
a tousle-headed young man emerged. 
Yawning, he grinned delightedly when 
she told him what she wanted; and 
with him she went round the village 
of Vaitape at eleven o’clock at night 
routing out the men from their slum- 
bers, while I trailed along behind 
with a shot-gun, some No. 6 cartridges, 
but no duck. I only realised she had 
been ‘calling away ’ the village canoe 
when some thirty stalwart youths had 
gathered round a craft with a solid- 
looking stem-piece. Under Ootua’s 
orders—and she did not seem to mince 
her language—they ran this canoe 
from its shelter of mats down into the 
lagoon, and while Ootua splashed after 
it through the shallows I was carried 
on board pick-a-back. 

After a few tentative digs with 
their paddles they picked up the stroke, 
thirty bare brown backs reached for- 
ward and thirty paddles flashed in 
the starlight. We began to move, 
but not fast enough for Ootua; she 
let out a high-pitched yell which 
developed into a song. The crew 
responded with a roar of delight, and 
each time they dug in their paddles, 
grunted from the bottom of their 
stomachs. Hunh, swish, hunh, swish, 
and at every grunt the canoe seemed 
to leap forward until the water was 
fairly frothing along the side. The 
buildings ashore were lost among the 
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trees and the ship was getting larger. 
When we were about two cables off, 
coming up from astern, I thought it 
time to ease down a bit—our starboard 
ladder had been smashed once before 
this cruise. ‘*‘ Doucement, doucement!”’ 
I shouted at Ootua as if she were a 
Parisian taxi-driver, and with as little 
effect. ‘“‘ Ai, Ai, Aiee,” sang Ootua ; 
‘* Hunh, swish,’? answered the crew, 
letting it rip. By the light of our gang- 
way lamp-circuit I could now see the 
quartermaster out on the upper plat- 
form peer into the darkness, wondering 
what the hell was going on. He lifted 
his hands to his mouth. ‘Boat ahoy!” 
The hail came faintly over the water, 
but it only encouraged the paddlers, 
who gave a concerted grunt in reply. 
The stern of the ship was racing 
towards us; someone, I noticed, had 
left the light on in the Wardroom bath- 
room right aft, the wash of our paddles 
swished against the ship’s side, I saw 
our stem going straight for the ladder, 


then with an almighty leap I just 
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grabbed the bottom guard-rail, and 
the gangway lights went out at the 
instant of a horrid splintering crash. 

The people sleeping on the quarter- 
deck sat up in their beds to ask “ What 
the hell?” but I was not worrying 
about them as I dodged behind the 
after gunshield. The door of the 
Commodore’s cabin opened and 4 
figure, majestic even in_ striped 
pyjamas, stepped on to the quarter. 
deck. 

“Was that the mail, quarter. 
master ?”? the Commodore inquired. 

“No, sir,” replied the quarter. 
master with commendable presence 
of mind, “‘ a war canoe out of control, 
sir.” 

The figure in pyjamas returned to 
his handsome brass bedstead and I 
crept down to my cabin, not looking 
forward to the morning, when there 
would be questions. 

No one, for the remainder of that 
commission, asked for leave to go 
duck shooting—even to shoot ducks. 
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From the most ancient times South 
Tyrol has been known as “the Land 
in the Mountains”’; and the clerks 
of the eighth century, who first coined 
the title of “ Terra in Montanis,”’ 
could scarcely have chosen a better 
name. It stretches from the porphyry 
rocks about Bozen to the alpine 
passes in the north; great mountain 
ranges encircle it on all sides. They 
confirm its boundaries, and so mark 
it off from other lands that the 
traveller who chooses to march into 
South Tyrol by one of the valley 
roads has a sense of finality when 
he sees the frontier peaks supreme 
along the horizon before him. There 
are many approaches to South Tyrol, 
each with an interest of its own; 
and a man on foot can follow the old 
Via Claudia Augusta across the 
Reschen-Scheideck, or tramp south 
over the Brenner Pass, where the 
medieval pilgrimage route “‘ per vallem 
Tridentinam’”’ once began. But of all 
the roads into the country the most 
interesting is the highway that leads 
out of Italy and across the Stelvio 
Pass; for there is a sense of achieve- 
ment in climbing the nine-thousand- 
odd feet of the highest motor-road 
in Europe which is only equalled by 
he excitement of observing the change 
in race, language, and culture that 
appears in the valleys separated by 
he Ortler Group. 

It was for these reasons that I 
nouldered my pack early one morn- 
gin July and set out from the 
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RETURN TO SOUTH TYROL. 


BY JOHN BRADSHAW. 





northwards through the Valtellina 
towards Bormio and the Stelvio Pass ; 
and as I tramped along at an easy 
pace I had ample time to note all 
those signs which give warning of a 
new land and a new people ahead. 
Like all frontier areas the Valtellina 
has its own peculiar fascination, since 
this narrow valley, which begins where 
the River Adda discharges into Lake 
Como, shows the change from Italy to 
Austria in the habits and architecture 
of the people. From Tirano forward 
the square campaniles of the Lombard 
plain grew rarer, and in their place 
rose up the tapering, Gothic spires 
of the north, while the taciturn 
inhabitants of the small villages 
along the route went quietly about 
their business, and, unlike their more 
talkative fellows to the south, rarely 
attempted to engage me in conversa- 
tion. For the most part, therefore, 
it was a silent march, only punctuated 
by an occasional Buon Giorno to 
waggoners on their way to market, 
until the clatter of a fast - moving 
carriage broke in upon the quiet of 
the road. It was a land surveyor on 
his way to a mountain farm, and he 
came rattling past at a smart trot, 
calling out to know who I was and 
where was I going. The reply of 
“* cittadino britannico”’ caused him to 
check his horse with a suddenness 
that almost threw the animal on its 
haunches, and he leapt from the 
trap to grasp my hand and offer me 
a place beside him. No sooner had 
I taken my seat than he cracked his 
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whip and rushed off again at the 
gallop, shouting out that he had 
“much admiration for the brave 
British soldiers.” At first it was a 
little difficult to discover the reason 
for this admiration, because the con- 
versation proceeded in short bursts, 
sandwiched between halloos of en- 
couragement to the horse and greet- 
ings roared out to distant figures on 
the hillside. Yet, from what he said, 
it was evident that his admiration 
was in no way political, but entirely 
personal. He had been a member of 
an escape network during the war, 
and had come to have a great affection 
for the British troops whom he had 
helped on their way to Switzerland. 
It was the memory of their unfailing 
good humour that seemed to impress 
him most; for he told many stories 
of officers and men who had faced 
danger and bad fortune with a joke. 
A rise in the road, and the con- 
venient appearance of an Osteria 


provided an excellent opportunity for 
continuing the talk, in a more Christian 


fashion, over a glass of wine. So we 
dismounted to take a seat beneath 
the Osteria’s arcaded front, and after 
ordering a litre of vino rosso, my 
companion went on to talk of the 
work that the inhabitants of the 
Valtellina had done during the war. 
It appeared that after the Italian 
capitulation an escape centre had 
sprung up at Milan in order to help 
the large numbers of British troops 
then streaming up from the P.O.W. 
camps towards Switzerland. Soon 
the whole Valtellina had joined in 
the plot, and before long a most 
efficient organisation had developed 
which guided our men from Milan 
to Lake Como and up the valley as 
far as Bormio, where mountaineers 
brought them across the frontier. It 
was easy to believe his assertion that 
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the majority of the Valtellinesi had 
been engaged in this dangerous work; 
for between leaving him and crossing 
the Stelvio Pass next day, I came 
upon seventeen persons who had 
helped our escapers, and heard of 
many others. Whenever I entered a 
Trattoria to take a glass of wine, the 
news that I was British would pas 
quickly round the village, and before 
long someone would come hurrying 
in to ask if I had ever met “ Sergent 
Jeem from London” or “the officer 
who stayed with us in 1944,” 
Gradually a small crowd would collect 
outside the door, listening eagerly 
whilst I explained that our Army 
and Air Force were very large organi- 
sations, and I could not be expected 
to know every one in them. As the 
conversation went on they rapidly 
lost their natural shyness and began 
to press inside, led by the women, 
who were soon talking volubly. Som 
of them brought out treasure 
souvenirs for me to see, photographs 
and notes that began with “ To Whom 
it May Concern,” and ended with the 
writer’s name, rank, and number. 
It was no hope of gain that promptel 
their inquiries—they never asked i 
they would be repaid—but a very 
natural interest in the fate of ma 
whom they had once sheltered. With 
all the innocence of a simple peopl 
they questioned me closely, confident 
that I would recognise their forme 
guests if they only gave me enougi 
details, until I was often glad w 
seize the opportunity of an argumett 
about the exact appearance of som 
half-forgotten “Jeem’” or “ ’Arry,’ 
and make my escape. 

But, for all its interest, the VaiRj 
tellina is a bitter place to anyol'ls; 
who has the fair name of Britis 
arms at heart. Very few of the 
people have ever received a letter 
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thanks from the men for whom they 
risked everything. The guide, Andrea 
Funagalli of Bormio, for instance, has 
a book with the signatures of eighty- 
three British officers and men whom 
he led across the frontier; yet not 
one of them has ever written to thank 
him for the work which eventu- 
ally brought on his own arrest and 
imprisonment. Similarly, the widow 
Pedranzini, the owner of a small 
hotel in Santa Caterina, at the risk 
of her life sheltered some of our troops 
from German patrols; and she, too, 
has never heard from them, although 
it is certain that they crossed safely 
into Switzerland. Not all, however, 
were unmindful of their debt; for 
near the village of Tola there is 
a middle-aged peasant woman who 
goes proudly to church on a Sunday 
wearing @ fine costume of green Tweed, 
the gift of an officer in a famous 
cavalry regiment, who brought it 
with him when he came to visit her 
last year. 

Even that gracious act was not 
enough to wipe out a feeling of shame ; 
and early next day I stole away from 
Bormio to begin the ascent of the 
fifteen-mile road that leads across the 
barrier of the Ortlers into South 
Tyrol. From the end of the Mesozoic 
period the mountains had stood there, 
tfemote and inaccessible, barring all 
exit to the south, until Napoleon 
established his Kingdom of Italy, 
and ordered a road to be driven 
across the Pass to provide a more 
direct route between Milan and 
Vienna. The work, begun in 1808, 
was finished by the Austrians in 
1820, and to this day remains as 
it was left by the original builders, 
since modern engineering has been 


inable to improve upon their work. 
It is by no means an easy road for 
arching. The curves and zigzags, 
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so gentle to the eye, conceal an un- 
ending climb that rapidly obliges a 
walker to reduce his pace, as I soon 
discovered, although the wearisome 
plodding up the mountain-side was 
more than offset by the fascination 
of a striking lesson in the effects of 
climate upon vegetation. The vine- 
yards and olive trees of the valley 
quickly gave way to wild acacia, 
birch, and conifers, which in their 
turn petered out in stunted trees 
and small shrubs, till shortly after 
noon I climbed past the tree-line and 
flung myself ‘upon the dense grass of 
an alpine pasture. I lay there for 
some time, lost in delight at the scent 
and brilliant tints of innumerable wild 
flowers. The meadows were carpeted 
with them; yellow Globe-flowers, 
Alpine Pinks, blue-tufted Moorgrass, 
and several members of the Hyperi- 
cacec, which the Austrians, like our- 
selves, call St John’s Wort. Cheese 
and long draughts of a sturdy red 
wine completed the pleasure of the 
whole man. I ate slowly, eyeing the 
last half-dozen miles of road that 
vanished into the mountains above ; 
for I had halted at the point 
where the road suddenly turns due 
east, and coiling itself into a series 
of tight curves seems to be making 
a last, desperate effort to reach the 
summit. 

With little warning the sky began 
to cloud over, and at the threat of 
rain I went back to the road; but 
I had not been gone more than half 
an hour before the clouds dropped 
down and blotted out the mountains. 
A fine drizzle began, and grew steadily 
thicker as the road wound upwards; 
until even the black-and-white side- 
posts showed but faintly through the 
rain, and only an occasional patch 
of Iceland Moss was left to show 
how high I had come. The kilometre 
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stones loomed up with exasperating 
slowness ; but just when the appear- 
ance of the third from the summit 
had begun to cheer me with hopes 
of shelter, the rain suddenly changed 
to sleet, which rapidly formed into 
@ thick curtain of driving snow. 
Lost in a silent, white world, and 
numbed by the increasing cold, I 
pressed on as rapidly as the gradient 
would allow, watching the far-off 
glimmer of a light on the Pass, when 
of a sudden the road levelled out, 
and a large notice informed me in 
four languages that I had crossed the 
highest motor-road in Europe, at a 
height of 9045 feet. 

I made on towards the light, and 
stumbling into a porch flung open 
the front door of the Stilfser Joch 
Hotel. A porter, in gold braid and 
velvet, came hurrying up to ask me 
rather curtly what I wanted. “A 
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bed for the night,’’ was the answer, 
and he went off, a little startled, to 
“see if there was room.” When I 
saw myself in a mirror, I could under. 
stand his distrust. I was a more than 
usually suspicious object, covered in 
layers of snow, with an ancient hat 
(the last gift of a grateful Govern. 
ment) collapsed about my ears, and 
@ pair of mud-covered corduroys that 
poured a steady flood of melted snow 
on to the floor. The manageress was 
apparently of the same opinion, since 
she drew back a little when the porter 
brought her up to me. However, 
the sight of a British passport removed 
all her fears. “Ach! Sie sind 
Englander!” she exclaimed, as though 
that explained everything, and she 
bowed me upstairs with the special 
smile that foreigners seem to keep for 
young children, harmless idiots, and 
stray Englishmen. 


. 


When I set out again next morning 
the clouds had lifted to reveal a scene 
that was little different from the 
previous day’s march, save that the 
mountains, although closer to the 
highway, cast no shadow, but illumin- 
ated the road with a cold, blue light, 
reflected from the glaciers between 
their crests. I hurried quickly down- 
wards, following a track that cut 
across the interminable bends, and 
eventually rejoined the road well 
below the tree-line. Mountain farms 
began to appear, the grass already 
cut and spread on vertical, grid-like 
frames to dry in the sun; then a 
Gothic church leapt up, with great 
timbered eaves, and a soaring spire 
of green tiles that flashed in the 
morning sky ; and finally a roadmender 
came by, who gave me a shy Griiss 


Gott; and then I knew that despite 
the chicaneries of peace conferences 
I was in Austria, in South Tyrol, 
even though the Italian tricolour 
waved above the Brenner. 

The road dropped steadily, winding 
through the mountain hamlets of 
Trafoi and Gomagoi, till it finally 
merged into the valley of the Etsch, 
where the highroad to Meran passes 
through Spondinig. There I turned 
northwards, and marched five miles 
towards the frontier to see the frescoes 
painted by the Irish monks in the 
church of Mals. But they were 
scarcely worth the journey ; and only 
@ faint historical interest was left m 
the crude paintings that had faded 
badly in the long years since the 
monks of St Columban first preached 
the Gospel to the Bavarian tribes of 
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Tyrol and Vorarlberg. I returned, 
therefore, and made back along the 
road towards Meran, determined to 
push on as far as possible before night 
came. 

It was not, however, to be a tranquil 
journey. On the way back through 
Spondinig a voice called on me to 
halt, and I turned round to see a band 
of Italian police doubling out of a 
wayside house. They surrounded me, 
crying out in half a dozen voices, 
asking who I was, where I was going, 
and what was I, a stranger, doing so 
close to the frontier. My story of a 
walking tour made them even more 
suspicious, so they brought me, wildly 
flourishing a British passport, across 
the road and into their guard-room. 
There a sergeant of the Pubblica 
Sicurezza examined the passport care- 
fully, and then rose up, his hand 
stretched out, to announce, ‘“‘ Me, 
prisoner of war, Mersa Matruh.” 
We shook hands warmly, like two 
members of the old school meeting in 
an Indian jungle, while he apologised 
for the incident. He explained that 
many Jews crossed the frontier in 
those parts, and he had imagined that 
I was one of them. It was interesting 
news, because all of us who had done 
frontier control work along those 
same frontiers after the war knew 
only too well that the Zionist organi- 
sation had erected a vast network 
throughout Europe for the purpose 
of bringing Jews across Austria and 
Italy to the Adriatic ports, where 
they embarked for Palestine. Accord- 
ing to the sergeant, this migration 
still went on, and large numbers 
continued to cross secretly into Italy. 
In the first weeks of July the police 
in his area alone had discovered over 
fifty of them. “They are always 
coming,” he said, “ but now there is 
& war in Palestine, the young ones 
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are often glad to be sent back across 
the frontier.” 

Dusk was already falling when I 
took to the road again, and night 
came on long before I decided to halt 
at Schlanders. There the same scene 
was repeated, the hostess of the 
Gasthaus zum Lamm asking to see 
my documents before she would give 
me a room for the night. Once more 
the passport established my reputa- 
tion, and she greeted me warmly, 
saying that her husband had been a 
prisoner of ours and she would bring 
him at once. He arrived when I was 
in the middle of changing, and shouted 
through the door that he had been 
very well treated by the British and 
was glad to welcome one of them to 
his house. I came out to find a young 
Tyroler, who, as he led me down- 
stairs, reeled off the names of a dozen 
Prisoner-of-war camps between Ports- 
mouth and Birmingham. Like all 
the South Tyrolese conscripts he had 
been forcibly transferred to the 
Wehrmacht, and after several years of 
garrison duty had been taken prisoner 
in the Falaise Pocket. It was evident 
that he had happy memories of his 
captivity, because he insisted on my 
drinking bottle after bottle of his 
best wine, while he explained how 
impressed he had been to see how 
fairly the British camp authorities 
treated the prisoners. He had once 
been involved in a road accident near 
Birmingham, which had ended in the 
public courts. ‘‘ Yes, mein Lieber,” he 
said, “‘ I trembled when I had to give 
evidence, because in Germany they 
would have shot a prisoner for such 
a thing. But do you know what 
happened ? Why, they said I was 
innocent. All honour, I say, to a land 
that treats its prisoners so justly.” 

After some time his admiration 
grew a trifle embarrassing, and in 
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order to change the conversation I 
asked if all his memories had been 
so pleasant. He laughed a little, and 
admitted that there had been an 
unhappy incident when they first 
landed at Portsmouth. It was one 
of those odd war stories that never 
appeared in the British Press; for 
on this occasion a ship-load of German 
prisoners had been thoroughly beaten 
up by a band of Military Police and 
dockers. There were two thousand 
Germans in the ship, and of these 
about three hundred were 8.8. When 
the vessel came alongside at Ports- 
mouth, someone shouted up to know 
what troops they were, and the 
sergeant in charge of the special 
8.8. guard answered that they were 
8.8. “Of course,” said my host, 
“he meant that only his own prisoners 
were 8.S., but your police in the red 
hats thought that we were all Schutz- 
staffel.”’ It may have been a memory 
of the murdered Canadians, or even 
a commendable dislike of 8.S. that 
enraged our men, and they began to 
run along the dock shouting, “S.S., 
lads, smash the swine’’; and as the 
gang-plank was lowered, they formed 
into a double file that stretched from 
the boat to a waiting train. ‘“‘ How 
frightened we were!”’ said the host. 
“They all had sticks and rifles, and 
when the 8.S. came off the ship 
they beat them the whole way to the 
tram. Then our turn came, and 
though we ran as fast as we could, 
none of us escaped. In fact, some- 
one kicked me into the train, and I 
couldn’t sit down for weeks.”” It was 
an alarming story ; but since we both 
agreed that, although it was a sorry 
incident, the 8.S. had got what they 
deserved, we were able to carry on 
with his excellent wine till the time 
came for bed. 

My host called me next morning, 
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and after providing a breakfast of 
ham and eggs that would have pained 
Mr Strachey, he sent me off with his 
best wishes for “‘ eine gute Reise’’ to 
Meran, the ancient home of the Counts 
of Tyrol. It was a journey that I 
had often made at high speed in an 
Army jeep; but now, as I tramped 
past the gaily painted towns that 
dotted the route like the gilded cities 
of a medieval illumination, I was able 
to appreciate it for the first time. 
Although it was neither a Sunday 
nor a feast-day the church bells 
thundered continuously throughout 
the morning; and I entered some 
towns to find crowds of peasants 
leaving the church, the men with 
their blue aprons tucked about the 
waist, and the women dressed in 
white blouses, black velvet jackets, 
and red Dirndls. They talked quietly, 
in the sober fashion of a mountain 
people, moving slowly past the shops 
in the main street, which shone with 
the gaudy frescoes on Gasthaus walls 
and the golden signs of smiths, car- 
penters, cabinetmakers, and all the 
multifarious trades of a country town. 
Few of the men spoke to me ; for they 
are a shy people and do not take 
easily to strangers. Whenever I 
halted for a glass of wine, they would 
serve me courteously but with few 
words, until I drew them into conver- 
sation. “ Ach! we thought you were 
ein verdammter Italiener,” they would 
say, “and you know that we don’t 
like the Italians. It is a pleasure to 
see you, for your country is the only 
one that has ever tried to help us.” 
In this way the day passed, en- 
livened by the changing scene along 
the road, and made even more inter- 
esting by chance encounters with 
Tyrolers who talked of all that their 
country has suffered, and still suffers, 
under Italian domination. 


Some- 
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times I noticed half-obliterated slogans 
—‘* Away with the Italians,” “‘ South 
Tyrol back to Austria”’—that made 
it very clear how much the South 
Tyrolese dislike their present rulers. 
But even more striking evidence was 
the story of Ettore Tolomei’s tomb 
which I first heard on the way to 
Meran. This man was the chief agent 
in the oppression of South Tyrol, and 
was responsible for all the details of 
the campaign that sought to turn the 
people into Italians. He is still alive, 
and, as a schoolmaster pointed out, 
“how can you expect us to believe 
in the sincerity of the Italian Govern- 
ment when they refuse to try this 
man for all the misery he caused up 
here?”’ His tomb, or rather the 
mausoleum which he built before the 
war, is in the cemetery of Montan, to 
the south of Bozen; and last year a 
group of young Tyrolers blew it up. 
It is now being rebuilt by the Italian 
Government at a cost of more than 
one million lire, and “when it is 
finished,” the Tyrolers say, “‘ we will 
blow it up agam. That man will 
never rest in the land he has tried 
to destroy.” 

The schoolmaster proved an ex- 
cellent companion, always ready to 
answer my questions, and eager to 
point out things I would otherwise 
have missed. For a German he had 
the curious habit of imparting his 
information in the staccato fashion 
of Mr Jingle; and he would rap out 
half a dozen phrases to tell me that 





“the Vintschgau has a Steppe climate. 
The mountains are very high; clouds 
therefore drop moisture outside the 
valley. Irrigation vital, or else place 
would be a desert.’’ In argument he 
became a trifle more prolix; and 
after asserting that we were not the 
only people with ancient traditions, 
he plunged into a detailed account 
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of the Erbhof custom. “Just look 
at the eagle on that house,” and I 
jerked my eyes across the field to see 
a whitewashed farmhouse, with an 
end wall adorned by a large red 
eagle. “It is a sign that the family 
land has passed from father to son in 
unbroken succession for over two 
hundred years. With us there is a 
very old custom which insists that 
every inch of land must go to the 
eldest son. A sworn committee from 
the parish assess the value of the farm, 
and the heir has to pay the other 
children in money for their share.” 
But here his normal style of delivery 
returned, and he began to rattle off 
complicated details about the Tyrolese 
law of primogeniture, so that when 
the time came to say good - bye, 
curiosity proved too much for me. 
Pleading the interest of a stranger, 
I hinted that he was the first German 
who had ever spoken to me in such 
a military fashion. ‘“‘ Schoolmaster, 
twenty years, Auf Wiedersehen!” he 
cried as he shot off the road into a 
wayside orchard. 

When I reached Meran it was too 
late to visit the Burg; but im the 
morning I made my way there through 
the cool arcades of the Laubengasse. 
The Burg had once been the home 
of the Counts of Tyrol, and its 
seven rooms and modest banqueting 
hall demonstrate far better than 
any document that the nobility of 
medieval Tyrol were not separated from 
their people by any enormous differ- 
ence in wealth. It is well preserved, 
and from the handsome carvings and 
decorations of the panelled chambers 
@ visitor can form an impression of 
the simple, yet dignified life of the 
fifteenth century. For a _ British 


visitor, however, the most interesting 
sight is the shield, with the royal 
lion of Scotland, above the entrance 
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to the bedchamber—or, a lion ram- 
pant gules—the crest a royal crown 
or, thereon a stag’s head sable. The 
guide-book states that it was placed 
there by “ Eleanor, the wife of Count 
Sigmund, and fourth daughter of 
James I. of Scotland”’; but behind 
that bald announcement there is the 
story of one of the best-loved Count- 
esses of Tyrol, who was born a princess 
of Scotland, and is still remembered 
in the history of the land as “‘ a good 
mother to all poor widows and 
orphans.” 

After her father’s murder, Eleanor 
had been sent with her sister Joanna 
to the court of Charles VII. of France. 
They arrived only to find that their 
sister Margaret, wife to the Dauphin, 
had died, and that Charles VII. had 
determined to maintain his alliance 
with Scotland by arranging for Eleanor 
to replace her sister as wife of the 
Dauphin. The Pope, however, re- 
fused to grant a dispensation for such 
@ union, and the French king then 
decided to give Eleanor in marriage 
to Sigmund, Count of Tyrol. The 
Abbot of Rheims and a Scot, William 
Monnypenny, were sent to arrange 
the matter with Sigmund, and meeting 


him at Trent in the August of 1448, 
they settled all the details of the 
dowry and the journey to Tyrol. 
Four knights and an escort of three 
hundred horsemen went to bring 
Eleanor to her husband, and as she 
entered Bavaria the journey became 
@ true wedding march, the route 
crowded with people eager to see 
“* the beautiful princess from Scotland.”’ 
At Kempten the whole town came out 
to welcome her, and one chronicler 
noted that she wore “a train five 
ells long, and travelled with seven 
maidens in a carriage drawn by seven 
white horses.’ The marriage took 
place in the February of 1449, but 
the chronicles give no details of the 
ceremony. It seems to have been a 
quiet affair; for Sigmund was hard 
pressed to find the money to pay 
his envoys, in addition to the bill 
for ten thousand gold ducats pre- 
sented by the chamberlain of the 
French court for services rendered. 
Even the Scot, William Monnypenny, 
asked to be paid for bringing Eleanor 
to France, long before there was any 
talk of her marriage. The records 
unfortunately make no mention of 
Sigmund’s answer to that request. 


I. 


The long valley, which runs for 
fifteen miles between Bozen and 
Meran, is one of the few level areas 
in the whole of South Tyrol; and 
after marching along by the turbu- 
lent grey waters of the Etsch I 
could understand the envy of the 
mountaineers when they talked about 
“the rich folk of the Etschtal.”” The 
place is a vast orchard of fruit trees, 
reaching out from the river - banks 


towards the precipitous cliffs that 
box in the valley to north and south. 
It is a fat land, so rich that the 
farmers say they can lift up to four 
crops of hay a year from their meadows. 
But this is not typical of the country ; 
the majority of Tyrolers pass a life 
of back-breaking toil on mountain 
farms, where the land slopes at any 
angle from ten to sixty degrees. 
Indeed, no one can travel through 





1 of. A. Jager, Geschichte Tirols, Vol. II., Part 2. Innsbruck, 1885, 
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the Dolomites without wondering at 
the patience and ingenuity the moun- 
tain farmers display in their endless 
battle against the forces of nature. 
Warm summers, plenty of water, and 
excellent soil are in their favour, 
but for the rest they have to use 
all their strength and intelligence in 
order to wrest a living from the steep 
hillsides. As a result they have 
developed one of the most specialised 
types of agriculture in Europe, work- 
ing their fields almost entirely by 
hand, and only planting such things 
as the short-stemmed, blue mountain 
wheat that can resist the hard winters. 
Horses are not part of their economy, 
since it would be impossible to use 
draught animals on most of the 
mountain farms; and the Tyrolers 
are therefore obliged to break their 
land by hand, or use 4 primitive 
capstan in order to winch the plough 
across. Their life is a constant 
struggle against all the powers of 
snow, flood, and avalanche; for a 
stone blown from a mountain ledge 
by sudden gales may easily kill a 
herdsman, and a change in the course 
of a mountain torrent can over- 
whelm a farm and bury fertile land 
beneath great masses of debris. 

I saw something of the dangers 
they face when I made eastward 
into the Dolomites. It was the first 
day of a march through the Eggental, 
and after a night of exceptionally 
heavy rain I found the road blocked 


_by a high mound of rocks. During 


the night a stream had broken from 
its channel and come tearing down 
on to the highway. In a few hours 
it had deposited a mass of rock and 
shale almost six feet high and more 
than twenty feet broad. Above, on 
the mountain-side, a group of men 
from the provincial road service were 
working with a desperate, machine- 
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like fury in order to divert the torrent 
into its original channel, while one of 
their number stood by to give them 
warning before any of the trees on 
the edge of the stream crashed to the 
ground. For a townsman it was a 
frightening lesson in the power of 
natural forces, and I moved on into 
the Dolomites with an _ increased 
admiration for the courage of this 
mountain people. 

The Dolomites are one of the famous 
travel centres of Europe; but it is 
doubtful if many visitors have ever 
heard of the Marquis de Dolomieu, 
who first discovered the compound 
of the carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia that distinguishes these moun- 
tains from the rest of the Alpine 
chain. The guide-books are silent 
about Gratet de Dolomieu, although 
he is probably one of the most colour- 
ful figures in the history of geological 
discovery. He began life as a knight 
of the Order of Malta, and was one 
of the last to row in its galleys. Quick- 
tempered and impulsive, he quarrelled 
with his bench-mate and challenged 
him to a duel that ended in his com- 
rade’s death. Imprisoned, and then 
expelled from the Order in 1770, he 
turned to the new science of geology, 
and set off on a series of journeys 
through the mountains of Europe, 
which ended in the discovery of the 
mineral that now bears his name. 
Later he joined the scientific organi- 
sation that Napoleon brought with 
him to Egypt, and he had the odd 
duty of treating with Hompesch, the 
last Grand Master of his Order, when 
Napoleon banished the Knights from 
Malta. Returning from Egypt, he 
was driven ashore near Naples and 
cast into prison. There, with an 
ingenuity that was typical of the 
man, he made himself writing 
materials from a piece of bone and 
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lamp soot; and using the margins 
of a Bible he wrote the “ Treatise 
on Mineral Philosophy” which an- 
nounced his discoveries to the 
world. 

The Dolomites have something of 
the variety of their discoverer’s life 
about them; for the changing quan- 
tity of magnesium carbonate in the 
rock has produced a number of 
mountain ranges that vary in colour 
from the blood-red peaks about 
Cortina to the lemon-yellow mass 
of the Rosengarten. The usual 
approach to these mountains is along 
the valley of the Eggental towards 
the Karer Pass; but it is no route 
for a marching man, since the air is 
foul with dust thrown up by an end- 
less procession of motor cars, and 
instead of resting at a homely Gasthaus 
one has to spend the night in a 
great caravanserai, under the patent- 
leather smiles of servants who have 
been drilled out of our common 
humanity. Fortunately, as I later 
discovered, there is an ideal road 
which begins at Blumau, five miles 
north of Bozen, and leads straight 
to the Rosengarten. It is one of the 
most interesting journeys in all the 
Dolomites; for the track climbs up 
through secluded mountain villages 
where the people still wear the colour- 
ful Tyroler costumes; and when I 
came this way in early August I 
had the added pleasure of watching 
the Violet Tower and Laurinswand 
of the Rosengarten rise up one after 
another along the eastern horizon. 

It was easy going along the sanded 
mountain track, and after I had 
been several hours on the march a 
young Tyroler joined me near Weiss- 


lahn. _There was none of the usual 


shyness about Georg Brunner; but 
when he spoke of the wedding he 
had attended that morning, I real- 


ised that his talkativeness derived 
almost entirely from the cellar of 
the bride’s family. He told me that 
he was on his way back to an alpine 
hut, and I was delighted when he 
asked if I would like to come with 
him, since these Sennhiitten are 
among the more interesting features 
of Tyrolese life, and it is rare for a 
stranger to enter them. We tramped 
on together, singing a little and 
pausing occasionally for a Schnappsl 
from the large bottle that he carried 
in his pack; and as we marched 
along I learnt a great deal from him 
about the habits of the Tyrolers 
when they bring their cattle to the 
alpine pastures. Early in June, after 
the winter snows have melted from 
the Alm, each family sends a boy 
with its cattle to join the parish 
herd, which moves up to tle com- 
munal pasture in the mountains. 
“They go mad when they get up 
there,” said Georg, “for it is just 
like spring, and they rush about, 
singing and jumping like mad things.” 
This condition apparently lasts for 
@ day or two; it is called “ mountain 
madness”? by the Tyrolers, though 
@ medical friend thinks that from 
the description it sounds rather like 
Anoxemia, a well-known clinical 
condition resulting from a lack of 
oxygen in the brain. Throughout 
the summer the herds graze the 
cattle, and with the milk they make 
butter and cheese in the small log 
cabins that dot the pasture. Each 
family has a number of these Senn- 
hiitten, which are spread across the 
Alm so that as the cattle graze their 
way up the mountain-side the herds 
can move with them from one hut 
to another. And when I later crossed 
the Seiser Alm, I understood the 
need for this chain of huts; for it 
is more than thirty miles in circum- 
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ference and reckoned to be the 
largest single pasture in Europe. In 
August the elder brothers come up 
for the mowing, and when the hay 
is ready they carry it down on their 
backs in large wicker baskets. ‘‘ The 
grazing always finishes on St Matthew’s 
Day,” said Georg, “when we drive 
the cattle back to the village for the 
winter.” 

But at this point our conversation 
came to an end and we saved our 
breath for the last steep climb to 
the Alm. Ahead the thunder of cow- 
bells and the yodelling cries of the 
herds grew steadily louder, till we 
eventually came out from the trees 
on to a stretch of grass that sloped 
from the foot of the Rosengarten to 
the edge of the tree-line. In the 
clear mountain air the pasture did 
not seem very large, but after half 
an hour’s march to the hut I came 
to realise how big an Alm can be. 
The hut was built of roughly jointed 
logs, with a roof of loose planks held 
in place by large stones, which give 
rise to the Tyrolese version of our 
“troubles never come singly” with 
the proverb that “a stone falling 
from the roof is sure to hit a poor 
widow.” Inside there were two 
rooms, one for cattle and the other 
for cooking and dairying. The herds 
slept in the store-room above, upon 
the hay they had gathered. On 
entering, I found the place a babel 
of boys and men waiting for the 
evening meal; and although a shy 


‘ silence came over them when I was 


presented, the roar picked up again 
as @ man swung a large pot off the 


fire with the welcome news that 


supper was ready. It was a simple 
affair, large bowls of mushroom soup, 
thick potato omelets, with cheese to 
follow; and after the meal was over 
they produced bottles of Schnapps 
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that soon made them forget their 
shyness. One of them leaned across 
the table and waved a bottle at me, 
crying out “forbidden by law. Will 
you drink, Engldnder?” and amid 
roars of laughter I filled a glass and 
drank ‘to all honest owners of illicit 
stills.” They crowded round, firing 
off questions that ranged from the 
state of British agriculture to life 
on an island. The picture of waves 
crashing endlessly along the beaches, 
and also that I had to travel across 
the Channel in a ship, appeared 
to fascinate them. ‘‘How do you 
stop the sea from breaking into the 
land ?”’ they asked, and when I had 
answered that question, they wanted 
to know “is it dangerous to be at 
sea during one of these tides?” 
The questions were certainly naive ; 
but then they had never travelled 
outside South Tyrol, and _ they 
believed that all water was as 
dangerous as their own mountain 
torrents. 

Like most mountain people the 
Tyrolers are extremely religious, and 
as I moved on through their country 
it was rare for me to march more 
than a few miles without seeing a 
wayside crucifix, which was invari- 
ably garlanded with freshly cut 
flowers. Sometimes I overtook a 
procession that moved along the 
road in a blaze of lights and a 
flutter of gaily coloured banners, the 
men and women walking by the 
verge in separate files, proceeding 
two by two in column of march. 
The Marterle is a frequent sight 
along the roadside, a small memorial 
tablet that records a sudden death 
and asks for prayers. And here 
again one could see evidence of 
Mussolini’s attempt to destroy the 
German character of South Tyrol; 
for every Marterle erected after 1926 
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was written in Italian. Some of the 
memorial tablets have a certain rude 
humour about them, like the one I 
saw near Toblach in the Pustertal. 
It carried a small painting of a man 
in the midst of flames, surrounded 
by: devils coloured in the traditional 
black, except for their posteriors, 
which were a vivid green. 

Indeed it was in the Pustertal 
that I had an amusing insight into 
the pious habits of the Tyrolers. 
After passing through Toblach on a 
long march from Cortina, I chanced 
upon a lorry halted by the side of 
the road. The driver, a wine sales- 
man, willingly offered me a place 
beside him, and on hearing that I 
was British he added an invitation 
to take my meal with him and his 
family. I accepted at once, since I 
was tired and very hungry; and on 
arriving at his home we found the 
living-room crowded with children, 
grandchildren, and_ blue - smocked 
servants just in from the vineyard. 
They were awaiting my friend’s 
arrival before they began the meal ; 
but no sooner was I presented to 
the family than a hush fell upon 
them and they spread across the 
room in a single line facing the 
crucifix in the opposite corner. The 
grandfather, with a quick glance 
around him, immediately began a 
prayer that was taken up by the 
rest of the family. It was a grace, 
I thought, and hoped it would not 
be long; but after a few minutes 
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a change in the prayer and the 
frequent repetition of “ bitte fiir uns” 
warned me that they had begun a 
litany. That finished some five 
minutes later, and my hunger in- 
creased tenfold as I saw them produce 
beads from their pockets and begin 
the Rosary. Throughout the long 
ten minutes that followed a tantal- 
ising smell of hot food drifted in 
from the kitchen, making me think 
of all the miles I had walked with- 
out a bite to eat, till in the end I 
joined with them and began to pray 
desperately for my dinner in a very 
unregenerate fashion. 

The Pustertal, alas, was the last 
march of the journey, for my dwind- 
ling foreign allowance made me call 
a halt; and after tramping through 
almost all the valleys of South Tyrol 
I came back to Bozen to spend the 
last days of my stay with some good 
Tyrolese friends. They were most 
anxious that I should prefer their 
wine to all others, and together we 
visited the great vineyards of Kaltern 
and Tramin, where they make a 
glorious white wine that is best 
sampled in the large cellars which 
abound in the area. So the last days 
passed, the threat of an inevitable 
return softened by good fellowship, 
and so mellowed by excellent wine 
that in the end I often found myself 
singing the old French marching 
song which proclaims that “the 
moral of this story c’est @ boire avant 
de mourir,”’ 
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COUNTERS ¥. COUNTED. 


BY R. T. 


The mania for counting things for 
the sake of counting them, now 
a nation-wide preoccupation, was in- 
vented, it is my belief, in the army. 
In the unhurried days of forty years 
ago there was little else for us to do. 
In the infantry, if a man could handle 
a rifle reasonably safely, march 
behind the band for ten or fifteen 
miles without having to be picked 
up by the limber wagon provided 
to bring the empty barrel back to 
barracks, and could polish his buttons 
and pipeclay his straps well enough 
to be known as a clean soldier, then 
he was regarded as efficient. If 
somebody had not invented the 
counting business there would have 
been, on an average, 150 hours in 
the weekly 168 for the soldier to 
be brutal and licentious, and thus 
it was that about half of this un- 
occupied time came to be devoted 
to the checking of inventories, the 
counting of stores, and the displaying 
for inspection of any and every 
conceivable item about the soldier’s 
kit, his accoutrements, his quarters, 
and even his person. 

All this counting and checking 
and inspecting was accepted by the 
soldier without any great hostility, 
and, at the worst, as a device designed 
to deprive him of his shut-eye in 
the afternoon. But the considerate 
officer was expected to include the 
nonsense in his forenoon programme 
and to leave the soldier to solve for 
himself the problem whether he 
would require three blankets on top 
and one underneath, or vice versa 
for his post-prandial siesta. 


The quartermaster was the only 
man who took it really seriously. 
The rest of us entered into it as 
@ game to rouse our sporting 
instincts, and if the day ended with 
our having persuaded that wily old 
soldier that a table, which had long 
since been used as fuel, was still 
before his eyes to be counted, then 
in our view the day was not ill- 
spent. 

We counted everything. 

Once a week the Company Com- 
mander held a barrack check to 
check the things that had been 
checked every day by Fusilier 
Snooks and the Orderly Corporal ; 
and once a month the quartermaster 
himself came to check the things 
that had been checked by Snooks 
every day and by the Company 
Commander every week. Once a 
quarter the local R.E. representa- 
tive came to count the fixtures: 
the knobs on the doors, the panes 
in the windows, and the hooks, the 
shelves, the pegs, and, believe it 
or not, the nails in the walls. Those 
broken or missing were charged to 
the troops as ‘barrack damages,’ 
and since the average delay in their 
replacement was about a year, it 
follows that the same damages could 
be reported at three or more con- 
secutive inspections. The soldier, at 
any rate, always accepted as one 
of the unavoidable penalties of the 
counting game that he would be 
required to pay over and over again 
for damages which he as an indi- 
vidual had never caused. 

Now all this counting bred in the 
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soldier a spirit of competition and 
a determination that he as an 
individual should at all times be 
ready for any kind of an inspection. 
To this end he took to the magpie 
propensity for lifting and concealing 
things not properly his own. While 
he might on occasions be short of 
one or two items in the outfit for 
which he was responsible, he usually 
had in his possession quite a number 
of things whose real ownership was 
more than questionable. Thus in 
times of stress he was able, by a 
bartering process, to assemble a 
complete kit to display proudly to 
an inspecting officer. Government 
stores were nobody’s property in 
particular, and the word theft was 
never applied to a transaction which 
led to the removal of an article from 
its authorised place. Stores were 
provided not to be used but to be 
counted. Good soldiers had two 
personal kits: one very dirty one 
for use, the other neatly folded, 
highly polished, beautifully numbered 
for kit inspections. Coal was kept 
in a soap-box in order that the gleam- 
ing coal-tub might retain its gloss 
for State occasions. Soldiers slept 
in unserviceable bedding while 
mountains of new blankets towered 
in ordered piles to the ceiling of 
the Q.M. stores. 

It was my lot in Germany in 1925 
to run what, in a later period, would 
have been known as a battle-school. 
One of the things I needed for train- 
ing purposes was a supply of dummy 
grenades. After spending a winter 
using round stones of equivalent 
size and weight in an effort to make 
grenade training as_ realistic as 


possible, I found myself detailed to 
act as a member of an audit board, 
part of whose task was to count the 
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stores held by the unit quarter. 
master. Of the items I counted was 
a shelf laden down with practice 
grenades laid out in neat boxes each 
containing a dozen of the things 
for which I had pleaded half a year 
ago. ‘*‘ Why the hell were these not 
issued when I applied for them?” 
I demanded. ‘“‘ Don’t be silly,” said 
an outraged quartermaster. “‘ A nice 
mess they would have been in when 
I got them back.” 

Besides developing a light-hearted 
attitude towards the sanctity of 
ownership where public stores were 
concerned, the soldier acquired a 
facility for brazenly deceiving the 
inspectors and the checkers and the 
counters, and that gave him tre- 
mendous satisfaction and lent spice 
to the counting game for all engaged 
in it. 

We came to the year 1914, therefore, 
counting more and ever more things. 
We counted the studs in our boots 
and the hairs in our toothbrushes— 
and, of course, continued to count 
the nails in the walls. But it was 
still a game, a fairly innocent game, 
with the teams sensibly balanced ; 
the quartermaster, and the quarter- 
master mentality, against the rest 
of the military world, and no great 
harm done to anybody. Then came 
World War I. and conscription, and 
a cross-section of the male civilian 
youth of the nation was introduced 
to the martial pastime of testing 
their wits against those of the counters. 
When peace came, back they went 
to their jobs in factory, farm, and 
workshop, carrying with them im 
ever-widening circles what had pre- 
viously been a purely Service theory 
that regulations are designed only 
to be circumvented, inspectors to be 
hoodwinked, checkers to be cheated, 
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counters to be deceived, and that 
public goods or funds are fair game 
for anybody. 

Mr Hitler's war completed the 
process; for not only was Brother 
George in one of the three Services, 
but Sister Mary went into the A.T.S. 
Uncle Albert was a corporal in 
the Home Guard, Auntie Fanny 
worked in an Emergency Hospital, 
and father was a fireman—all of 
them using, and not a few misusing, 
public stores and public money; 
all of them compelled willy-nilly to 
compete against a quartermaster of 
one sort or another, and all of them 
coming to accept a world divided 
into two sorts of people—the counters 
and the counted. And while Brother 
George and his friends were away 
in Burma and Benghazi, a vast 
horde of new counters was multi- 
plying like mosquitoes behind Brother 
George’s back, preparing themselves 
to count things even less in need of 
counting than the nails in my barrack- 
room wall of forty years ago. 

The tale of the things they found 
to count is frightening in its inex- 
haustibility: coupons for clothes ; 
coupons for building material ; 
coupons for sugar, tea, butter, jam, 
bacon, eggs; coupons for almost 
non-existent meat; coupons for the 
bride’s marriage-bed and the baby’s 
cod-liver oil; registration coupons 
% that we may all be counted by 
& body-counting bureau; medical 
cards and dental cards needing 
‘another army of counters; insurance 
cards, and stamps for insurance cards. 
Cards for this, coupons for that, and 
stamps for the other thing in a crazy 
counting world without end, Amen. 
And each of these activities has 
its own wide-spread departmental 
octopus employing inspectors and 
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checkers and, of course, statisticians— 
these last the very aristocracy of the 
counting enemy. 

Brother George is demobilised to 
find himself a participant in a fiercer 
and more comprehensive game of 
counters v. counted than he ever 
dreamed of in the army, with an 
ever - increasing cloud of counters 
counting in a world where George 
can lay his hands on fewer and fewer 
things worth counting. Who will 
blame George if his guess is that his 
best chance of survival is on the 
side of the big battalions, and that 
if he puts down his name at the 
bureau which counts unemployed ex- 
servicemen he may find a job where 
he himself can spend his days quietly 
counting snippets of paper which 
authorise the issue of orange juice 
to his baby. 

How many of all these stamps 
and snippets are really necessary 
is @ matter for speculation, and 
not many of us, the ragtag and the 
bobtail on the side of the counted, 
are privileged to see the counters 
doing their counting; for they hide 
themselves in the innermost caverns 
of their counting-houses and surround 
themselves by defensive chevaux-de- 
frise manned by uniformed and 
determined bodyguards, with a 
second line of defence in the form 
of inquisitive, plausible, and shame- 
lessly inaccurate secretaries. But 
recently I drove my car fifty miles 
determined to demand of the Lord 
High Controller of Cement in person 
his reasons for refusing me a permit 
to buy cement required to enable 
me to re-erect my tumbled-down 
boundary wall. I entered into the 
Inquiry Department where some 
fifteen boys and girls were enjoying 
their elevenses regardless of the fact 
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that each of the five pigeon-holes 
on the counter was occupied by the 
anxious face of an inquiring citizen. 
Although I was the most recent 
arrival, ten minutes of this exhausted 
my sense of what is proper in such 
surroundings, and pigeon-hole No. 5 
exploded with exasperation. Ignoring 
visitors Nos. 1 to 4, fifteen gaping 
civil servants leapt to attend to the 
needs of noisy No. 5—and what could 
they do for me—“ Sir ?”’ 

“You can give me a permit to 
buy five bags of cement.”’ 

“Certainly, sir. Can we help you 
to complete the necessary appli- 
cation?” And later: “But of 
course sir, this is a clear case for 
the issue of a permit.” 

“Good,” I said. ‘‘Give me the 
damned thing and I'll go and get 
my cement.” 

“Not so easily as that,’ sighed 
the official. ‘“‘The case has to be 
considered by the supervisor and 
you will be communicated with in 
due course.” 

“Like hell I will. Young man,” 
I said firmly, “lead me to your 
chief.” 

Impressed by my spurious air of 
authority, or more likely observing 
that his tea was growing cold, my 
friend hauled down the flag, detailed 
no fewer than two of his colleagues 
to act as my escort, lost interest in 
my boundary wall and rejoined his 
debating group. Visitor No. 2 sadly 
lit for himself a cigarette and yawn- 
ingly flipped over the pages of a 
publication issued by the bureau 
which counts our savings. On the 
outside cover was a picture of a 
white elephant bearing a caption 
pleading with No. 2 not to buy it 
if he did not need it. 

And so up three flights of steps 
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we trudged, past offices hushed with 
the silence of deep thought, or noisy 
with cup-rattling conviviality; up 
to the very roof-tiles, where a large 
man was busy with a blue pencil 
blocking out yesterday’s date from 
a calendar issued by the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. He 
heard my story and then, patiently 
as though dealing with a wayward 
child, he gave me a fatherly talk 
on the importance of using cement 
only for the building of houses. 
Equally patiently, and almost whis- 
pering in an effort to preserve the 
monastic quiet of his hermitage, I 
asked him if it were not very im- 
portant also to protect my growing 
crops. The use of the word crops 
was an error of judgment. Blissful 
relief swept away the anxiety from 
his face, for he knew he had been 
almost cornered. 

“Food crops!” he exclaimed. 
“That, sir, is @ matter for the 
Ministry of Agriculture. I deal only 
with constructional work. Here is 
@ form,” he said, “and I’m sure 
your application will be sympatheti- 
cally considered. You have a good 
case.” 

A lifetime of military training, 
fortified with staff college qualifica- 
tions, could not have produced an 
officer so quick to pass the buck. 
I accepted his form with the 
appreciation of a fellow-artist, and 
in my village fifty miles away | 
bought all the cement I needed 
from the local builder—black market, 
of course—and at a shocking price. 

Once a year or so my dentist and 
I forgather among his ironmongery. 
As a rule each of these meetings 
results in my leaving with him one 
of my few remaining teeth. He 
has a morbid sense of humour, my 
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dentist, and as he skilfully yanks 
out the aged remnant of a once lily- 
white molar he will gloomily observe 
that my mouth is beginning to take 
on the appearance of a derelict grave- 
yard, with a few sad grey tomb- 
stones leaning drearily against the 
ravages of time. Until recently the 
joke was between him and me. Now 
he also has a secretary who, on my 
last visit, not only enjoyed this 
merry, if hoary quip, but also re- 
quired me to sign a certificate that 
my 1948 contribution to the dentist’s 
museum had been well and truly 
removed. She then produced, to 
my dismay, a ghoulish diagram of 
the inside of a skull. On this 
document, under her master’s in- 
structions, like the Orderly Corporal 
checking the barrack inventory, she 
recorded present, absent, service- 
able or unserviceable, against each 
of the thirty-two spaces in her grim 
plan. My dentist is now hybrid, 
a@ dentist-cum-counter. At this 
particular session he spent more 
time counting than he did in 
dentistry. It is unlikely that the 
result of all this is designed to pro- 
vide the dentist with bedtime read- 
ing matter, and it is a disturbing 
thought that the history of my 
dental misadventures has to be 
checked by yet another counting 
authority before its compiler can 
collect his ten shillings. 

One Government Department issues 


_to me petrol coupons for what are 


deemed to be essential purposes. 
This particular bureau employs 
hundreds of people who do nothing 
but issue, or refuse to issue, these 
useful little tickets. In order to give 
employment to the greatest possible 
number of checkers and counters 
this simple operation is surrounded 
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by every conceivable complication. 
One device to this end was to 
deduct from my quota of ‘E’ 
coupons the number available for 
pleasure motoring. But my car is 
not my own. It is provided for me 
to do my job and is not available 
for private use. Explaining this to 
the issuers of ‘E’ coupons, however, 
proved to be about as profitable as 
making a speech in Urdu to the 
Eskimos. The regulations say that 
I must apply to yet another bureau, 
full of coupon counters and situated 
100 miles from bureau No. 1, for 
a refund of the coupons deducted by 
their colleagues. I am then back 
to where we came from with the 
quota of coupons to which I had 
been originally scaled for essential 
purposes. ‘‘ There is a tide in the 
affairs of men...” I am mortified 
when I think how I failed to take 
mine at the flood. If only I had 
invented a scheme whereby two 
teams of Royal Engineers could have 
been employed to count one lot of 
nails, who knows to what dizzy 
eminence I may have risen in the 
military hierarchy ? 

And now a new plague of statis- 
ticians has descended on our country- 
side for the revaluation of property. 
A printed post-card reached me the 
other day which said, “I shall arrive 
to inspect your property at 10 a.m. 
on Thursday next,” and there followed 
the signature, ‘Ernest Tozer.’ One 
of the childish rules in our military 
counting games was that the first 
personal pronoun should never be 
used in official communications, but 
Ernest is being groomed, presum- 
ably, for dictatorship. “I shall 
inspect your property,” says Ernest, 
and in due course, and only two 
hours behind his schedule, Ernest 
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fetches up at the front door. He 
is a friendly youth with an engaging 
smile, a shapeless hat, a dreary 
mackintosh, and an assistant. Ernest, 
I quickly discovered, is no ordinary 
man. He can engage in conversation, 
indulge in loud laughter, or gape in 
astonishment without losing control 
of the cigarette which continues to 
dangle from his upper lip. In the 
army, assuming that he could have 
avoided the medical examination, he 
would probably have been an assistant 
to a Foreman of Works. In his 
present employment my guess is 
that he is graded on the pay-roll 
as @ Deputy Assistant Director of 
Revaluation Surveyors. His assistant 
carries a large book full of figures, 
many of them inaccurate, a platoon 
of coloured pencils in his handker- 
chief pocket, and, concealed about 
his person for production when 
surveying prestige needs a fillip, a 
two-foot rule and a fifty-foot steel 
tape. 

The survey proceeds. They 
measure the drive and the width 
of the gate. They measure the 
rooms for length, breadth, and height. 
They count the windows and check 
the water points, and in a special 
column in the assistant’s tome they 
insert the magic symbol ‘H. & C.’ 
They switch on the radio in my 
wife’s bedroom and listen with 
appreciation to a recorded recipe 
for the making of a succulent rissole 
out of bacon rinds. They accept 
my cigarettes; for meanwhile I am 
hovering nervously, anxious about the 
size of my rate account when they 
have finished with me. And suddenly, 
switching off the radio and casting 
his fag-end through the window, 
Ernest drops his fraternisation and 
snaps out— 
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“Where is the other bedroom ?” 

‘“What other bedroom? You’ve 
seen them all.” 

“Our records show three _ bed- 
rooms on this floor,’’ says Ernest, 
‘and now you show me only two.” 
There is something menacing in the 
way Mr Tozer’s newly lit cigarette 
waggles at me as he speaks. 

Futile for me to suggest, with all 
humility, that his record may contain 
an inaccuracy, or that my pre- 
decessor in the house may have modi- 
fied the layout since the last census. 
The survey ends on an unhappy 
note. The assistant closes his book 
with a sinister slap and winds up 
his tape, and, avoiding my eyes, 
they prepare to depart. 

As he goes through the door Mr 
Tozer catches a glimpse of my wife, 
more frightened even than I am 
myself, fluttering nervously in the 
background. Mr Tozer removes the 
topee, which I had come to regard 
as a fixture, and bids us ‘‘good-day.” 
This I unwisely judged to be the 
moment to inquire what the answer 
was and how would I come out in 
the revaluation. 

*“You won’t know that until the 
whole re-survey is completed in 1954,” 
snapped Ernest, “‘and then I expect 
you will appeal against whatever 
it is.’ This with a note of such 
distaste in his voice as would suggest 
that a man who would deliberately 
dispose of a bedroom in order to 
invalidate the figures in a property- 
surveyor’s book might be guilty of 
almost any indecency. And I had 
a feeling that in the bedroom column 
of his book he would later add the 
note “very fishy’? about me and 
my house. 

And so we find ourselves living 
in a world where there would seem 
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to be more than half the working 
population busily counting the goods 
and the services and the very items 
of the bodies of the rest of us. The 
counting game is out of control. 
The sides are so unbalanced that 
in the grim struggle for survival 
the counted are becoming more and 
more demoralised. Not for the first 
time in history the ragged remnants 
on the run in this rearguard battle 
are abandoning the usages of civilised 
warfare ; cunningly reticent with the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
evasive at the Labour Exchange, 
colour - blind where petrol is con- 
cerned, tarry-fingered from _ their 
black market activities, and brazenly 
untruthful at the customs’ barrier. 
But do I see a small ray of hope ? 
It is said that yet another bureau 
is being established under Treasury 
auspices to be known as the Estab- 
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lishments Branch. It is being staffed 
by particularly astute and specially 
trained statisticians whose duty it 
will be to inquire into the activities 
and the staffing of other Govern- 
ment Departments with a view to 
effecting economies in the use of 
man and woman-power and to elimi- 
nate what the bureaucrats call 
redundancy. Big fleas are going 
to have little fleas. 

It would be logical to assume 
that the next stage will be to provide 
the lesser fleas by setting up a bureau 
to inquire into the staffing of the 
Establishments Branch. A. P. H. 
will need to keep alert or he will 
find the bureaucrats describing this 
as a process of ‘ re-de-cannibalisation.’ 
But when dog starts eating dog ad 
infinitum it is possible that in the 
course of time bureaucracy, like 
nature, will find its own equilibrium. 














I, JOURNEY 


PILGRIMAGE, 


TO MESHED. 


BY HELENA LAWRANCE. 


AurnoucH I had lived in Tehran 
for two years I had never been on 
the Golden Road, which runs due 
east along the northern edge of the 
great salt desert to Meshed and 
then winds on into Turkestan, where, 
in the old comparatively frontierless 
days, it brought its caravans of 
pilgrims to Samarkand. To reach 
Samarkand nowadays was out of 
the question; but Meshed with its 
golden shrine, Meshed the Holy, 
sparkling like a solitary jewel in the 
desolate wastes of Khorassan, drew 
me irresistibly. I suppose this was 
the result of many conversations 
with Persians who would ask me— 

“Well, and what have you seen 
of Iran?” 

“*T’ve been to Isfahan, and Shiraz, 
and Persepolis,” I would answer with 
pride; “I’ve seen the mosque at 
Qum; I’ve crossed the Bakhtiari 
Mountains ; I’ve sailed on the Persian 
Gulf; I’ve camped on the shores of 
the Caspian, and in the Lar Valley” 
—quite an impressive record, I thought, 
for a girl on her own doing an absorb- 
ing job of work in the capital. 

“Ah,” they would say, shaking 
their heads in the manner peculiar 
to Persians, ‘“‘ but you haven’t seen 
Meshed ! ” 

They seemed quite sad, which made 
me sad too. In self-defence I got 
hold of books about it as a first step. 
From these it appeared that Haroun- 
al-Rashid, the great Caliph of Baghdad, 
had become fatally ill when campaign- 
ing in Khorassan, where—as every- 
where in Persia—he was cordially 
hated because of his attempted sup- 


pression of their Shia faith. Arrogant 
to the last, he asked to be buried at 
the insignificant village of Tus, because 
it had been prophesied that one of 
the holiest men of all time was to 
be buried there. He was succeeded 
by his son Mamoun, who at first 
delighted the Persians by his friend- 
ship with Reza, the Shia claimant. 
Being young and impressionable, he 
was perhaps genuinely influenced at 
first by Reza’s extraordinary holiness ; 
but in the end jealousy triumphed. 
They went together to visit the 
Caliph’s tomb, and it was there that 
Mamoun gave Reza poisoned grapes 
to eat; he died in great agony and 
was buried beside the Caliph, and 
the faithful knew that the prophecy 
had been fulfilled at last. The village 
was called Meshed, “the place of 
martyrdom,” and soon became a 
centre of pilgrimage, a magnificent 
shrine being erected over the tombs— 
they could not in conscience remove 
that of the Caliph, but pilgrims 
curse it to this day, while they bless 
the name of Reza. In the seventeenth 
century Shah Abbas walked there as 
a pilgrim all the way from Isfahan, 
a two-months’ journey, and since 
then it has become the holiest city 
in Persia. Every believer tries to 
go there once in his life, since he will 
thereby earn the right to a golden 
pulpit at the feet of Allah during the 
Last Judgment. 

Suddenly, quite by chance, I met 
the wife of the British Consul-General 
in Meshed, and she very kindly 
invited me to stay a few days later. 
She herself had to return at once by 
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air. It was No Ruz, the Persian 
New Year, and I had a fortnight’s 
leave. In wild excitement I rushed 
from one bus office to another— 
everyone travels at No Ruz, but I 
could not afford to fly to avoid the 
crush—and finally succeeded in book- 
ing on @ luxury coach. They really 
do exist in Persia, improbably sump- 
tuous affairs with sprung seats and 
tiny pink curtains on the windows. 
Then I wired to Persian friends at 
Shahrud, the night halt in the middle 
of the desert, and packed without the 
faintest misgivings for what I ex- 
pected to be a comfortable two-day 
trip, though I had become sufficiently 
Persian myself to murmur “ In- 
shallah |’? under my breath. 


“If God wills!” I was wiser 
than I knew. 
I woke at five. It was piercingly 


cold. The snows of the Elburz Range, 
of which my warm bed commanded 
a splendid but chilling view, seemed 
to float suspended in violet-grey clouds, 
untouched by the dawn. I lighted my 
oil stove with frozen fingers, and felt 
convinced that I was doomed to leave 
my bones to bleach on the great salt 





desert. By seven o’clock, however, the 
sun had risen, breakfast was finished, 
and I reported to the bus office with 
a light heart and trustful innocence. 
But where, oh, where was the luxury 
coach? There was a bus, a disreput- 
able town one in an advanced stage 
of decay, with the narrow unsprung 
seats and draughty, cracked windows 
peculiar to its kind; its owner had 
somewhat pathetically garlanded its 
interior with rakish paper flowers, 
and over the driver’s seat dangled a 
toy bird on a string. On a placard 
stuck hopefully in the front window 
was the magic word ‘ Meshed.’ Surely 
this—this thing—could not by any 
magic be transmuted into the luxury 
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coach. I was not the only one to 
have qualms. All the passengers were 
gesticulating in the office, and since 
everyone was shouting at once it took 
me some time to gather that the 
promised coach was snowed up some- 
where on its way back from Tabriz. 
Eventually I further gathered that 
we were being offered half fares back 
if we would only board the wretched 
thing. This struck me as a sensible 
and attractive suggestion, and I went 
to have another look. In the bright 
sunshine the unhappy bus seemed 
even worse than before. Still—sud- 
denly I made up my mind—if I 
could not go as a tourist I would 
go as a pilgrim. Why not? Shah 
Abbas had done it, and on foot, too. 
In a glow of conscious heroism I 
climbed in; and after two hours’ 
wrangling so did most of the others. 
The driver, who not unnaturally had 
sloped off for a glass of tea, was 
run to earth about half an hour 
later. He hurled himself into: his 
seat as though punctuality had sud- 
denly become his greatest concern 
in life, the engine raced, the little 
bird danced on its string just above 
his nose, and we were off, an ironical 
burst of cheering rising above the 
shattering noise of the engine. 

The desert outside Tehran, pastel- 
coloured as always except at sunset, 
shimmered in the now hot sun. In 
the distance, delicately clear in that 
pure bright air, lay ridges of pale- 
brown hills. I was the only foreigner. 
Friendly passengers, mostly veiled 
women with shy dark eyes, offered 
me luridly striped sweets which I 
dropped out of the window when 
they were not looking. Only one 
passenger spoke English—an Army 
captain, who announced himself, to 
my alarm, as being well versed in 
the active and passive voice. He 
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was a charming person, and when 
we stopped for lunch he offered me 
delicious spinach pancakes, saying 
by way of guarantee: “My lady, 
she doctor of medicine, she made 
these.” Then on once more. I 
began to envy Shah Abbas, who 
could at least stop whenever he felt 
inclined. Unbroken desert, bleak now 
under heavy clouds, rolled as far as 
eye could see, and snow lay in patches 
by the roadside. We fell to discussing 
the Book of Daniel, who had, accord- 
ing to the captain, foretold the birth 
of Mohammed. By the time we 
reached Shahrud it was _ half-past 
ten, and I had gone to sleep curled 
over the back of the seat in front. 
The main street of Shahrud was 
deserted, and only in the scruffy 
hotel, against which I had _ been 
warned even by enthusiastic lovers 
of Persia, was there any sign of night- 
life. My friends, who lived three miles 
outside the town, had obviously given 
me ‘up. As Persians say, “ What to 
do?” But they never let a stranger 
down; and in no time I was in a 
rattling jeep, driven by a sleepy but 
cheerful youth in pyjamas who had 
been roused up at the bus garage. As 
I sat in my Persian hostess’s pretty 
drawing-room, eating fish kept warm 
for me for hours, and drinking cup 
after cup of tea from her silver samovar, 
I decided I had been wise after all 
to become a pilgrim. But the bus 
was due to go on at dawn; flesh and 
blood—including my hostess’s—could 
not stand that; so I agreed to let 
it go, and thankfully sank into bed. 
The next day was No Ruz, the 
greatest holiday festival in the Persian 
calendar, and there was no sign of 
any other bus. People were in 
the- streets in holiday attire, paying 
calls, doing without lunch or dinner 
on account of the enormous quantities 
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of sweetmeats, nuts, and fruit they 
were obliged to absorb in every 
household, and completely happy. I 
was grateful to my hostess for telling 
me that I need not eat everything 
I was offered—it must be accepted, 
but it could be left untouched on 
my plate without giving offence. 
During this fascinating but frankly 
exhausting day her husband arranged 
to send me on by oil tanker, and 
next morning at breakfast a huge 
green vehicle lumbered up to the 
filling - station of which they, as 
members of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, had charge. 

When I saw the driver of the 
tanker my heart sank. He was 
sour, possibly not from birth, but 
certainly at the prospect of a long 
journey with an English girl who 
spoke very little Persian. I later 
discovered he enjoyed making long 
halts to flirt with the various inn- 
keepers’ wives. However, I was in 
for it, and in I climbed. Then my 
luck turned. We stopped at a garage 
in Shahrud to collect spares, and while 
I sat disconsolately on a pile of tyres, 
a stocky, sturdily built man in riding- 
breeches came up and addressed me 
in excellent English. I took an 
instinctive liking to his open, intelligent 
face and to the merry twinkle in his 
eye. He told me he was an Assyrian 
and had served as interpreter in 
the British Army in Iraq, but was 
now a tanker driver. In no time 
he was showing me photographs of 
his family, and we cemented out 
friendship over a glass of weak Persian 
tea. His name was Paul, and he 
only needed a curly beard to look 
like one of the kings of Nineveh. 
It was then that I remarked idly: 
“TI wish you were taking me t0 
‘Meshed !’’ whereupon he looked at 
me and suddenly said, “Right! | 
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will.” I gasped, but protests were 
useless—not that I protested much— 
and in a couple of minutes he had 
slung his camp-bed and sheepskin 
on the tanker, told the other driver 
to clear out—to the latter’s relief— 
and off we went with a noise like 
thunder towards the Holy City. 

It was a brilliant morning, windy, 
with racing clouds whose shadows 
patterned the desert with purple 
and brown. Towering dust - devils 
swirled madly skywards on both sides 
of us, and a mirage danced ahead 
all the way. At Maimai, where we 
stopped to eat chicken and rice under 
a plane tree, Mr Paul announced that 
the tanker was leaking, but I did 
not pay much attention; the after- 
noon was radiant with sunshine, and 
as we drew near the great salt desert, 
the Dasht-i-Kavir, it began to be 
striped with long bands of shining 
white, like the surf on an endless 
seashore frozen into stillness. Gazelles 
were grazing near us, sand-grouse 
waddled in the spiky grass, and a 
grey fox with a huge brush darted 
across the road. We passed ruined 
caravanserais, their hollow black 
arcades accentuating the inhumanity 
of that immense desolation. 

The tanker was now leaking a 
good deal, and although we stopped 
it successfully with soap and dried 
dates when stationary, the vibration 
was too great when we moved on 
again, and the crack lengthened alarm- 
At twilight we came to a 
village where peasant women with 
flat Turcoman faces and embroidered 
head-dresses looked curiously at me 
while their husbands offered Mr Paul 
advice and dried dates. We pushed 
on to the biggish village of Abbasabad, 
where we had supper in a tiny white- 
washed room in the inn, served by a 
Sayyid, a descendant of the Prophet, 
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in his bright-green turban; I ate 
fried eggs and rice and drank butter- 
milk with relish on a table made of 
petrol-tins that looked quite hand- 
somely silvery in the candle-light. We 
were now far behind our schedule, 
and even our plan of seeing the 
sunrise over Meshed after driving 
all night had to be abandoned; for 
when we reached Sabzewar the tanker 
was spouting petrol like a fountain, 
and further progress was out of the 
question. But again my luck held. 
Mr Paul, who knew the Meshed road 
by heart, had a young bachelor friend 
there in charge of oil supplies in the 
district. He was much ashamed of 
being caught in the act of playing 
poker, and explained anxiously that 
it was still No Ruz. He gave us 
cakes and sweet wine from Shiraz, 
and offered me his own room for 
the night : he would sleep on a camp- 
bed in the sitting-room, he said, with 
Mr Paul. I was too tired to argue, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

Next morning he and I set off 
after an early breakfast, having success- 
fully telephoned to the Consul-General 
to reassure him about my safety—a 
civilised proceeding that seemed oddly 
incongruous in the middle of the 
wilderness of Khorassan. We walked 
through the long, straggling village 
to the local bus office in the hopes 
of hearing of some non-leaking vehicle 
that could take me on to Meshed. 
We were nearly there when a boy 
panted up on a bicycle, announcing 
that a pilgrim bus had arrived at the 
filling-station and had room for one: 
should Mr Paul hold it? I knew, how- 
ever, that it would never wait a quarter 
of an hour for me to walk back. I 
eyed the bicycle—a man’s, of course— 
decided my skirt was just wide enough, 
and wobbled off down the village 
street to the grinning amazement of 

Cc 
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the passers-by. Mr Paul cheered 
when he saw me coming; he must 
have used high-handed methods ; for 
my suitcase was already roped in on 
top of the bus, and a seat had been 
cleared for me by the driver. There 
was really no room at all, and two 
men instead of one now had to stand 
on the step, swaying perilously out- 
wards and clinging on as best they 
might; but everyone smiled at me 
in welcome, though knowing I was 
not a believer, and the inevitable 
pink-and-yellow striped sweets made 
their appearance again. Luckily I 
had some chocolate to share out, 
but not nearly enough. I had scarcely 
time to say good-bye to Mr Paul 
before we set off at a terrific pace, 
making the flocks of goats and sheep 
along the road jump with fright every 
time we hooted—a game in which the 
burly driver, who thought life a huge 
joke, took a schoolboy’s delight. 

The desert was now losing its 
formidable character. We overtook 
shepherds, peasants, and fellow-pil- 
grims; the women were veiled in 
deep violet or vivid orange; the 
men wore sheepskins and baggy blue 
trousers, pointed shoes and white 
turbans with long loose ends flow- 
ing down their backs, and rode 
high-mettled Turcoman horses; rosy 
children, with flat faces under round 
embroidered caps, sat little grey 
donkeys and cheered our bus. The 
villages were built of pink- or honey- 
coloured mud, all the houses being 
domed and the walls crenellated, with 
apricot blossom frothing over them. 
As we neared Nishapur, the burial- 
place of Omar Khayyam (whose name 
is written in flowers over his tomb), 
we passed a long string of camels, 
their deep-toned bells clanging, a 
dignified and even majestic caravan 
compared with our vulgar little bus. 
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At Nishapur we stopped for lunch 
in an inn-yard; then on again, into 
a@ desert more pitiless than any we 
had yet passed through, grey, flat, 
rock-ribbed like a skeleton, with a 
dust-haze brooding over it. By now 
I was grey too, hair and all, and felt 
like a pilgrim in good earnest. From 
time to time my thoughts were 
diverted from my aching limbs and 
bruised spine by the intoning of an 
invocation to Ali, Mohammed’s son- 
in-law, by one of the pilgrims—a 
different one each time—followed by 
a superb chorus from the others, 
wailing as one voice. And then quite 
suddenly we rounded a bend in the 
road and there in the distance lay 
Meshed, the Holy City; in its centre 
a dome of pure gold flashed in the 
sun—the shrine of the Imam Reza, 
burning like a tongue of fire. Round 
the city, to the east, curled the Dragon 
Mountain, and to the north lay the 
great snow-mountains of the Thousand 
Mosques, the last highlands of Asia 
as one looks northward towards the 
Russian steppes. The pilgrims got 
out of the bus to pray and purify 
themselves at a wayside mosque, 
and I felt, of a sudden, no longer a 
fellow-pilgrim, but a stranger. 

The feeling persisted when I left 
the bus and was driven on in a ram- 
shackle droshky. Since the shrine 
lies in the middle of the town, which 
encloses it like the setting of a precious 
stone, it was necessary to drive a 
very long way round to the Consulate- 
General on the far side. Moreover, 
Meshed is bisected by a long avenue 
with a canal flowing down it, and 
there is no bridge for wheeled traffic. 
Poets describe it as a stream of 
crystal, but I am afraid I am no 
poet. It is a sluggish stream of 
thick, brown water, used indifferently 
for drinking, washing, laundry, dis- 
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posal of rubbish, and for unmention- 
able purposes. There are dusty 
mulberry trees down both sides, 
festooned with drying clothes and 
with hanks of wool, red and orange 
and violet, outside the dyers’ shops ; 
the pavement and roadway, roughly 
cobbled in patches, are thick with 
mud or dust according to the season. 
That evening it was mud. The road 
was crowded with travellers from 
every province and from neighbour- 
ing countries — Afghans with striped 
turbans, men from Beluchistan with 
strange white head-dresses, Turcoman 
women with kilted skirts and silver 
belts studded with cornelians, gypsies 
with wide trousers, Kurds with strange 
ornaments on their foreheads, men 
from the steppes of Turkestan with 
round black Persian lamb caps. Along 
the canal sat groups of all sorts of 
people—a shepherd with his henna’d 
flock, women doing the family wash, 
men grilling kidneys and liver on 
spits, and, of course, the story-tellers, 
surrounded by children. My droshky 
rattled on cobbles, avoiding the 
donkeys with their panniers bulging 
with pottery or pomegranates ; above 
our heads huge bedspreads and table- 
cloths, gay with the national cypress 
or carnation pattern, swung out like 
flags. Down the bazaar alleys I 
could hear the clanging hammers of 
the coppersmiths, and in the distance 
the harsh wail of barbaric music. 
High above the bustling streets 
tose the golden dome, and the minarets 
on either side, flashing with pure gold 
and turquoise. It was evening, but 
I could well believe it to be impos- 
sible for a European to gaze at it in 
the daytime without sun-glasses. I 
remembered hearing that ten thousand 
angels hover perpetually over it. 
Then I heard a low drumming. It 
was sunset: the drummers had 
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gathered above the archway of the 
shrine; as the sun went down they 
beat faster and faster, louder and 
louder, and above them I could 
faintly hear a horn. The drums 
beat for every sunrise and sunset, 
because Meshed is a royal city, and 
the sun is the symbol of the King. 
Then the call to prayer rang out 
from the minarets. 

A few moments later I was being 
driven up the Consulate drive, and 
my pilgrimage was at an end. But 
its real end came a day later, when, 
veiled from head to foot in a chadar 
of sprigged mauve cotton—which failed 
to conceal my obviously non-Moslem 
shoes and stockings—I entered the 
Mosque of Gohar Shad, daughter of 
Tamburlaine. Into the shrine itself 
I knew I could not go; for sanction 
to do so has been withdrawn of late, 
and I had no wish to violate the 
deepest feelings of people in whose 
city I was, after all, a guest, by 
attempting to do so in disguise; 
apart from which it would have 
been extremely unsafe. But into 
the adjacent Mosque of Gohar Shad 
I could go if veiled and with a guide. 
In the courtyard I stood breathless. 
Above me towered the four great 
porches, enamelled in turquoise and 
lapis-lazuli, making even the Persian 
sky pale against their glory of blue, 
purple, and sea-green ; in the spandrels 
blossomed masses of flowers in tile- 
work, like filigree, white, yellow, and 
black ; they gave the solid structures 
a filmy appearance, making them 
seem unreal and dream-like; and 
above soared the bright indigo dome 
with its flowing yellow arabesques, 
one of the loveliest in Persia. 

In a large tank in the middle of 
the courtyard pilgrims were making 
their ablutions before prayer, with 
the rough grey cakes of soap from 
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Kerbela that may not be sold to 
any but the faithful. They eyed me 
suspiciously. But they did not need 
to be afraid. My camera remained 
discreetly beneath the folds of my 
chadar. I retreated to the entrance, 
and whispered to myself the quotation 
from the Koran: ‘“O believers, do 
not enter the House of the Prophet 
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without the permission of its owner.” 
Then a second quotation, this time from 
Hafiz of Shiraz, came to my mind :— 
“From thy soul, kiss the grave of the 
Eighth Iman, Reza, the Sultan 


Of the Religion; and remain 
At the gate of that Court.” 


I knew that I should never pass 
the gate. 


II. JOURNEY TO DEAN PRIOR. 


BY JUNE 


I NEVER went to Dean Prior before 
the autumn of 1948. That is to say, 
I had never stopped in Dean Prior 
long enough to look round. I must 
have seen the church tower and the 
cottages straggling down the Ply- 
mouth-Exeter road dozens of times 
from the windows of bus and car; 
but although I said with parrot-like 
frequency, ““We must go into the 
church one day,” and “‘I wonder where 
that lane leads to,” nothing was ever 
done about it, and Dean is not a 
village to display its most attractive 
features to the casual passer-by. 

I never read the complete ‘ Hes- 
perides’ until the autumn of 1948 
either. Of course I had the Child’s 
Grace in an early nursery book, 
with a picture of a small girl in a 
Kate Greenaway costume, standing 
before a practically empty table ; 
and in the fourth form, struggling 
through Palgrave, I had come upon 
‘* Daffodils,” and ‘‘Corinna’s Going 
a-Maying,” and a few other pieces, 
which were certainly an oasis in the 
desert to a thirteen-year-old, yawning 
over ‘“‘A Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s 
Return from Ireland,’”’ and ‘‘The Late 
Massacre in Piedmont.’ These, and 
a handful of other poems, comprised 
my entire knowledge of Herrick’s 
verse, until the tercentenary of the 
publication of the ‘ Hesperides’ led 
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me to read the whole unwieldy, ill- 
assorted collection for myself. 

I was bored, revolted, and enchanted 
in turn. More, I was intrigued ; for 
here was a complete portrait of the 
poet and his life and times, and I 
decided there and then that I would 
no longer put off my long-intended 
visit to Herrick’s old church and 
parish, and that as it was his favourite 
Hock-tide I would see the church 
decorated for Harvest Festival. I 
hardly expected that things would 
be done on quite the same scale as 
in the days of the old parson, although 
it would have been fun to find casks 
of flowing cider mounted on a com- 
bine harvester, and all the inhabitants 
dancing round with apple leaves in 
their hair. Nor was it to be hoped 
that the present vicar kept a toping 
pig, but I had formed a very clear 
picture of what I hoped to see: the 
chancel pavement sinking under the 
weight of monster marrows and sheaves 
of corn, and, outside, thatched cottages 
sleeping in a golden September after- 
noon, orchards groaning beneath their 
rosy burdens, the shade of Tracy 
gambolling in the dappled grass, the 
scent of blackberries, brown cows, 
white geese. 

Needless to say, it was not like 
that in the very least. By the end 
of the month the brilliant weather 
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had broken, and as I pedalled down 
the road to Totnes (no petrol to 
spare for excursions like this) a 
blustery West wind was blowing fine 
drizzling rain down from the moors. 
It was close, and I kept putting 
my mackintosh on and taking it 
off, hoping that it would be no worse 
than an “up and down day,” as the 
country people call it. 

Totnes Plain was practically deserted. 
A few depressed-looking people were 
standing in a bus queue, while the 
Western National time-tables splashed 
brilliant canary-coloured reflections on 
to the wet road at their feet. There 
was an overpowering smell of hot cider 
from the works beside the river. 

I went into the milk bar, and took 
my coffee to a window table, better 
to watch the unpromising spectacle 
of the weather. A girl in a spotless 
white overall was polishing the already 
gleaming urns. The holiday-makers 
had fled, who only a week ago were 
elamouring for more and more ice- 
cream, and pressing their noses against 
the windows of the antique shops. 
An old man in breeches and gaiters 
came in to have his thermos filled, 
and half a dozen bedraggled land 
girls clumped in in gum-boots, to 
the clashing of sandwich-tins. I 
had almost made up my mind to 
turn round and go home, when a 
fitful gleam lighted the street, a 
woman put down her umbrella, 
another came out to shake a mat, 
and I decided to chance it. 

As I rode along beside Bidwell 
Brook there was a spattering of 
golden leaves in the gutters, and 
the beech mast crunched under my 
wheels. The Dartington Hall textile 
mill was working, but there was no 
one about, and the larch plantations 
crept down to the edge of the road, 
dank and dripping. At Shinner’s 
Bridge, where a fallen tree had smashed 
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through a roof in the Dartington cider 
department some months before, work- 
men were struggling to anchor a 
brilliant green tarpaulin. The wind 
was blowing the rain along the Ply- 
mouth road in horizontal gusts, so 
I turned into the lanes to try to 
escape the storm. Overhead the 
trees rocked and roared; below, the 
endless nut bushes sheltered me from 
the worst of the rain. Great swags 
of bracken, heavy with the wet, bowed 
down across the newly pared verges. 

I replaced my picture of Parson 
Herrick in a sunlit orchard, by one 
of a cosy fireside, the wind roaring 
down the chimney, the rain lashing 
the pane, the poet with his church- 
warden pipe and mulled ale, nuts on 
the hob, Tracy twitching in hunting 
dreams at his feet, brisk mouse and 
green-eyed kitling somewhere around, 
and Prudence busy in the kitchen. 
(Were the pet lamb and learned pig 
allowed in the living-room?) This 
flight of fancy made me feel rather 
less damp around the knees, and I 
climbed on, through lanes where the 
ferns and harts’-tongues shone with 
a@ clear spring green, and out on to 
the main road. 

Here the wind was as strong as 
ever, although a moor fog had reduced 
visibility to a few yards, and coming 
up at me out of the mist was a sign- 
post, its solitary finger pointing down 
the other side of the hill to Dean 
Church Town; for Dean is a spread 
parish, embracing Dean Prior and 
Dean Combe, and that part of the 
village euphemistically known as Dean 
Church Town, which consists of little 
more than the church, the vicarage, 
and a couple of farms. 

As I turned down the wide, ill- 
kept lane, the banks of misty rain 
blotted out all the sights and sounds 
and smells of the countryside. It 
was incredibly lonely, and I began 
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to feel that at any moment the clop 
of hooves might herald the approach 
of old Parson Beanes, who, according 
to Herrick, hunted six days of the 
week, so that he had no breath left 
to preach on Sundays; but only a 
group of Friesian heifers, languidly 
nibbling at a blowsy haystack, loomed 
up over a gate. I got off and walked 
out of respect for my tyres, and 
round the corner came suddenly on 
@ rusty tractor standing before a 
rickety cart-shed, and then a white- 
washed farmhouse and a grey tower 
among the Scotch firs. I had arrived. 

Out on the main road the Exeter 
bus splashed by, its windows steamed 
over by the warmth of the wet mac- 
kintoshes and humanity within. The 
church tower was blackened with 
rain, and over the way the green 
burrs of fallen chestnuts had split 
open, and the nuts lay red and white, 
crushed by the wheels of the farm 
tractors before the children came out 
of school. The place was completely 
abandoned. Only the green bus and 
@ parked car gave any indication 
that this was not the original Deserted 
Village. I was by now distinctly 
cold and wet. It was opening-time, 
but Dean Church Town boasts no such 
cheerful place of refreshment, so I 
ate half a block of chocolate, standing 
in the lee of a wall, and then, having 
dried myself as well as possible on 
two handkerchiefs, I went through 
the red-brick gateway surmounted 
by granite balls, and up the path to 
the church door. 

The church was big and cold and 
empty, and a piece of paper pinned 
to the notice-board informed me 
that I had mistaken the day, and 
that Harvest Festival would be cele- 
brated on the following Sunday. 

I sat down in the end pew, the hem 
of my mackintosh dripping against 
my legs, ready, in my irritation at 
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my own stupidity, to take a jaundiced 
view of my surroundings. While 
allowing the loveliness of the Norman 
font, I noticed with disfavour that 
the church seemed very wide for its 
length, that the walls were colour- 
washed a dirty pink, that the pillars 
and arches were of cold moor granite, 
that it had suffered a Victorian 
restoration, that the screen was gone, 
and that the congregation had dis- 
banded on the previous evening after 
singing Number 278 in Ancient and 
Modern. They could hardly have 
chosen @ more depressing hymn. 

I had always thought that Herrick 
made a great fuss about his sojourn 
in Dean Prior, and that he was grossly 
unfair to what I, with all the advan- 
tages of the twentieth century, consider 
to be one of the loveliest counties in 
which to live. Now, for the first 
time, I began to realise what it must 
have been like, in an age that had 
not developed an eye for landscape, 
to endure the isolation of a remote 
rural parish, where it frequently rained, 
where there were none of the limited 
amenities of the times, where most 
of the inhabitants were illiterate, and 
to which news of the increased tension 
of the country trickled slowly, and 
often inaccurately. I remembered 
how, working during the war in the 
mud and wet on the edge of the 
moor, I had counted the hours to 
my hard-won fourteen days’ leave, 
and how I savoured the memory of 
theatres and ballets and paintings, 
and all the sights and sounds of 
bomb-scarred London through another 
interminable fifty weeks. 

** From the dull confines of the drooping West 

Tosee the day spring from the pregnant East, 


Ravisht in spirit I come, nay more, I flie 
To thee, blest place of my nativitie.” 


Small wonder, I thought, that 
there are more than flowers and fait 
women in the ‘Hesperides.’ Even 
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the epigrams no longer seemed so 
crude and disgusting. It seemed 
eminently reasonable that he should 
have written them in such a dull, 
damp, deserted spot. Aware that 
my thoughts were hardly suitable for 
a place of worship I got up and 
went out into the churchyard. The 
great evergreens, swaying in the wind, 
dripped and splashed on the grave- 
stones. A _ solitary robin, “ sweet 
warbling chorister,”’ sang his dirge 
from a battered rose-bush. I went 
out through the two brick piers, and 
the iron gate shut after me with a 
squeak, 

As I rode back up the lane, how- 
ever, my depression fell away from 
me. The rain had stopped, and the 
soft, sweet scents of a West country 
autumn came crowding in. The 
blanket of cloud was lifting, to reveal 
little patches of madder ploughland, 
and stubble and blue woods; and 
falling again to shut out all but 
the heavy rotting blackberries, the 
bright hips, and the twining bryony. 
I decided, as my spirits rose, that his 
farewell ‘‘to Dean-Bourn, a rude River 
in Devon,”’ showed a very nasty spirit, 
and then, relenting, that it might never 
have been written had Parson Herrick 
been possessed of an all-enveloping 
raincoat and a pair of gum-boots. 

When I reached the top of the 
hill the afternoon was drawing on, 
and milk churns were appearing in 
twos and threes at the side of the 
road. I began to think lovingly of 
a hot bath, and the radio, and copious 
cups of tea in front of the fire. By 
the time I had finished speculating 
on Robin Herrick’s probable reaction 
to daily baths, frequent tea-drinking, 
and the B.B.C., great rents had 
appeared in the clouds, a watery 
sun was trying to shine, and I was 
tight through Totnes and well on 
the homeward road. 
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Now, although this could well be 
the end of the story, it is only fair 
to Dean Prior and its inhabitants to 
say that a week later I retraced my 
steps, on a day when big blur-edged 
white clouds and little amethyst 
ones followed each other in leisurely 
procession across a pale-blue sky. 

As I started on the long climb 
through the lanes beyond Dartington 
I kept stopping to admire snapshot 
views in every gateway. There was 
the river valley winding down to 
Totnes, and the blue mass of Sharp- 
ham woods beyond the roof-tops. 
On the other side lay Holne Chase, 
surmounted by Buckland Beacon, and 
farther on, the three horns of Haytor ; 
and when I came to the top of the 
hill and started down to the village 
I could see the foothills of the moor 
from Ashburton to Ivybridge, and 
in the foreground the humpy, bracken- 
covered mass of Beara Common, with 
the ruined chapel perched on one end. 

In the hedges wild strawberries 
were in second flowering, and the 
sun beat down with the warmth of 
June, but an early flock of fieldfares, 
flitting excitedly from one clump 
of berries to the next, reminded me 
that winter had almost come again. 
At the bottom of the hill the old 
tractor stood in exactly the same 
spot; the whitewashed farm was 
dappled by the shadows of the firs, 
and ducklings ran about on the front 
lawn. 

Today I was in no mood to cavil 
at imperfections; I even forgave 
the enormous iron stove, surely the 
great - grandfather of all the iron 
stoves that ever disfigured our parish 
churches, that stands square in the 
path when you open the church door. 
Today it was redeemed by a garland 
of cabbages and a half-hundredweight 
of potatoes, but it could scarcely 
compete, poor thing, with the red 
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sandstone Norman font nearby, over- 
flowing with Michaelmas daisies and 
fuchsia in every shade from pink 
to purple, and surrounded by a 
mound of pale-yellow apples. 

I noticed with pleasure that, with 
the exception of the Eastern memorial 
windows to Herrick and a later vicar, 
the lights were all of plain glass, 
letting in the afternoon sun to lie 
on the floor and warm the pink walls, 
and touch the scrubbed parsnips and 
outsize runner beans ranged along the 
sills. There were red dahlias round 
the pulpit, and, although there were no 
monster marrows, the sheaves of corn 
were at the chancel steps, and in the 
children’s corner an enormous oblong 
loaf, with a central design surrounded 
by a plaited border. The children had 
all done drawings, which were pinned 
to a board, below the stiff, kneeling 
effigies of Sir Edward Giles and his wife 
and nephew, and Herrick’s lines :-— 

** No trust in Metals nor in Marbles, when 

These have their Fate, and wear away as 

Men. 

Times, Titles, Trophies may be lost and 

spent, 

But Vertue rears the Eternal Monument. 

What more than these can Tombs or Tomb- 

stones say 

But here’s the Sunset of a tedious day : 

These two asleep are: I’ll but be undrest 


And so to Bed; Pray with us All Good 
Rest.” 


Somewhere in the churchyard are 
the unmarked graves of both the 
poet and his servant Prudence, and 
as I wandered in and out among the 
grassy mounds the cheerful clatter 
of daily life was going on all around, 
the clash of milk pails, and the gobbling 
of turkeys. An old man was clipping 
the hedge, and in the next field a 
bay horse with two white stockings 
‘was cantering round from sheer joy 
of a sunny afternoon. 

But in October sunny afternoons 
are soon done, and although I made 
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my way through the avenue of limes 
and chestnuts into Dean Prior, past 
the post office and the forge where 
they make gaily coloured farm im- 
plements, and up the lane where 
huddle a whole collection of fairy- 
tale cottages, I had not left myself 
time to follow Dean Bourne through 
the woods to its source above Hay- 
ford. As I turned towards home 
lazy white clouds sailed by in an 
ultramarine sky. The orchards were 
heavy with scarlet fruit, and the sun 
flecked the grass and splashed the 
mossy boughs with patches of vivid 
green. A flock of geese, following 
a well-known ritual, padded across 
the road and disappeared into a farm- 
yard from which came the lowing of 
cows and the smell of woodsmoke. 
It was exactly the sort of day I had 
always intended it to be. 

My journey was over, and my 
mind was full of pictures: of a robin 
on a dripping bush, a font full of 
Michaelmas daisies, driving rain weigh- 
ing down the sodden bracken, sunshine 
dappling the church floor, the wet 
ribbon of road winding away to 
Exeter and London, the cottages 
and orchards golden in an October 
afternoon, scrubbed parsnips, the wind 
lashing the pines, and white geese 
crossing the road. These, too, must 
have been some of the pictures that 
Herrick carried back to the stink 
and noise of Commonwealth London, 
and these contrasts, multiplied and 
intensified over a period of almost 
twenty years, may have been very 
much in his mind when he wrote 
his most famous grumble :— 


** More discontents I never had since I was 

born, than here ; 

Where I have been, and still am sad, in this 
dull Devon-shire : 

Yet justly too I must confesse; I ne’er 
invented such 

Ennobled numbers for the Presse, than where 
I loath’d so much.” 
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COMMENT. 


NEVER was the use of large maps so 
necessary to an understanding of what 
is happening in the world. One morn- 
ing we read of the position in Berlin, of 
a tightening of the blockade, or of a 
fresh impediment to the air lift. Next 
day the news may be of the collapse of 
the Nationalist armies in Manchuria, 
or of an incident in Vienna, or of strikes 
in France, or of the murder of British 
planters in Malaya. 

What must be continuously borne in 
mind is the close relation between these 
events. They are not isolated episodes 
or curious coincidences: they are the 
connected parts of a single policy. The 
Russians are carrying on a cold war. 
They have the strategical initiative. 
This means that, as in a shooting war, 
they have all the advantages of sur- 
prise. They can deal a blow in the 
quarter where it will cause the greatest 
injury and embarrassment, and, while 
their adversaries are hastily mustering 
their forces to redress the situation 

there, another blow is dealt in another 
quarter altogether. As we learnt to 
our cost in the early years of the late 
war, and as the Germans discovered 
in the later stages, an overwhelming 
advantage lies with the attack. Since 
resistance cannot be strong everywhere 
and all the time, an offensive, if 
properly prepared, can hardly fail ; 
and the defence is like a boxer who is 
_too much engaged in trying to avoid 
the blows of his opponent to have an 
opportunity of striking any in return. 

The events of the last few weeks 
should be read by this light. The 
Russians are not pushing any of their 
provocations to breaking-point, but 
they are testing the defences in one 
place after another. Berlin is one obvi- 
ous spot. France, where the coal 


strike has paralysed industry and done 
a good deal of long-term damage to the 
pits, is another. The Communist offen- 
sive in Manchuria, which has shaken 
the foundations of Kuomintang, is 
another. The rising in Malaya is 
another. The renewed trouble in 
Greece is yet another. These are all 
carefully co-ordinated moves in a 
general policy of harrying the demo- 
cracies. Recovery is to be set back, 
the Marshall Plan is to be torpedoed, 
and the position of Governments sup- 
posed to be unsympathetic to the 
Kremlin is to be made as difficult as 
possible. Today the heat is turned on 
to France and China; tomorrow it 
may be the turn of Italy or Scandi- 
navia ; and the trouble is that so far 
the democracies have found no effec- 
tive reply to these tactics. 

The Bevin policy is excellent so far 
as it goes. But it is a policy for the 
future, not for the exigencies of today. 
It will be terribly slow in maturing. 
It requires time, and of that we have 
little we can afford to lose. 


The American elections gave an up- 
to-date justification for the ancient 
Hebrew habit of stoning the prophets. 
Never in history has so-called scientific 
calculation been so woefully confounded 
or have the recognised pundits been so 
discomfited. 

How did it happen? WNo one simple 
answer will explain either the falsity of 
the predictions or the downfall of the 
Republicans. The first is partially 
accounted for by the gregarious but 
limited habits of the experts. They live 
mostly in New York or Washington, 
where they continually meet the same 
people and exchange with them the 
same opinions. But elections are not 
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decided by a few hundred individuals 
living in ivory towers and attending 
each other’s cocktail parties, and the 
mnillions of little men in the forty-eight 
States had their own point of view. 
The Taft-Hartley Labour Bill lined up 
a formidable body of voters against the 
Republicans; and the man in Main 
Street was evidently quite unconvinced 
that the Grand Old Party had any real 
answer to the problems which produced 
the great depression, that agricultural 
prices would be kept at their present 
high level, that the principles of the 
New Deal could or ought to be jetti- 
soned, or that the elimination of the 
last vestiges of control would either 
check inflation or make life any easier. 
So the little men swung to the Left, 
not as far to the Left as Mr Henry 
Wallace, but a good deal farther than 
Governor Dewey and some of his sup- 
porters. They were not, if they could 
help it, going to make America a land 
fit for Wall Street to live on. 

Above all was the human factor. 
President Truman has scored an 
extraordinary personal triumph, which 
he owes to no one but himself. His 
own Party did not trouble to conceal 
its lack of faith in him. At Phila- 
delphia the Democrats made _ un- 
availing efforts to induce General 
Eisenhower to run; and when the 
General was adamant in his refusal, 
without dignity and with scant regard 
for the President’s feelings they 
hunted feverishly round for someone 
else. Indeed it was said that almost 
any likely-looking person who should 
hover unwarily around headquarters 
was in danger of being kidnapped and 
forced to take the nomination. In the 
end the President was adopted, for 
lack of anyone else and without the 
slightest enthusiasm. He fought his 
campaign almost single-handed, many 
of the wealthier Democrats declining 
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to put their hands into their pockets to 
finance a bankrupt cause and a candi- 
date predestined to defeat. When the 
President continued to show a cheer- 
ful face, the experts laughed and left 
him to his lone hand. But his very 
desertion became one of his _ best 
assets. The Americans love a plucky 
fighter, and whatever might be thought 
of President Truman’s head, there was 
never a doubt about his heart. The 
evidence shows that a lot of people 
voted for him because they were sorry 
for him, others because they did not 
want Governor Dewey’s majority to be 
too big, and others again, not because 
they wished Mr Truman to have a 
second term, but because they liked 
the other candidates even less. Mr 
Henry Wallace was too close to the 
Communists, Governor Thurmond to 
Ku-Klux-Klan, and Governor Dewey 
was—Governor Dewey. 

That last consideration was possibly 
the weightiest. In 1944 the Republi- 
cans had their warning. The Governor 
was a man of many merits—as a 
Governor, but in that year he failed to 
persuade his fellow-countrymen that 
he was of Presidential stature. Since 
then he has developed his political 
thinking, but while a man may change 
his views, he cannot, unless he is a very 
exceptional person, change hischaracter. 
The Republicans thought that in 1948 
a rather bleak unattractive candidate 
would be sufficient. As always, they 
were absurdly optimistic. They were 
so certain of victory that they believed 
they would win with anyone. They 
could have had Stassen; they might 
have had Vandenberg; and either 
might have beaten Mr Truman. They 
chose Dewey because he was the line 
of least opposition, the man who was 
most likely to give the political bosses 
the minimum of trouble. They forgot, 
or ignored, the lesson of 1940, when 
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Wendell Willkie, foisted on the Party 
by the Liberals and very much against 
the Party’s will, got more votes than 
Landon polled in 1936, or Dewey in 
1944. They staged their campaign 
accordingly. Dewey’s speeches were 
carefully prepared for him. They said 
very little and made the fewest possible 
commitments. They might and did 
bore people, but at least no one could 
accuse the speaker of putting his neck 
out. In the course of the whole tour 
Dewey’s only recorded spontaneous 
utterance was to an engine-driver who 
had backed his engine into the crowd 
and nearly caused an accident. It con- 
sisted of the single unpropitious word, 
“Lunatic!’’? On which the engine- 
driver is said to have remarked that he 
thought just as much of Mr Dewey as 
he had thought before, and that was 
not a great deal. No doubt a good 
many people felt the same way. If so, 
the feeling goes far to explain why 
Dewey, apparently holding every court 
card in the pack, was beaten by an 
opponent who was apparently holding 
a Yarborough. It could be said with- 
out exaggeration that Dewey snatched 
defeat from the very jaws of victory. 
It may be that President Truman, 
in his unsupported optimism, had been 
reading a page out of his master’s book. 
Roosevelt was a great believer in 
allowing an opponent to defeat him- 
self. There was a story he loved to 
tell of the election of 1940. Wendell 
Willkie, in the course of his campaign 


. tour, lost his voice and was temporarily 


reduced to silence. Roosevelt would 
tell how one morning he sent for his 
doctor. ‘‘ Doctor,” he said, “I want 
you to take a plane right now and go 
to Willkie’s headquarters. When you 
get there, give him the same stuff as 
you gave me when I lost my voice.” 
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“Mr President,” the astonished doctor 
was represented as replying, “ that’s 
asking too much of me. You can’t 
expect me to help the man who’s 
trying to beat you.” “ Doctor,” said 
Roosevelt, “‘ it’s my personal wish that 
you should go and do as I ask.”” “‘ Mr 
President,” objected the doctor, “ you 
are carrying chivalry too far. You 
are being quixotic. I refuse to go.” 
** Doctor,” thundered Roosevelt, “ as 
President of the United States I order 
you to go to Mr Willkie’s headquarters 
and put his voice right.” The doctor 
went, under protest. ‘“‘ You see,” 
Roosevelt would add with a chuckle, 
“TI knew that every time Willkie 
opened his mouth it meant fifty 
thousand votes for me.” 

Roosevelt, of course, was a tactician 
without a rival. The sureness of his 
touch, in small as well as in large 
matters, appears repeatedly in ‘ The 
White House Papers of Harry L. 
Hopkins.’ Mr Hopkins was working 
on his papers when he died; but his 
literary executor, Mr Sherwood, dis- 
covered that while much of the sorting 
had been accomplished, the actual 
writing had not even been begun. So, 
as an old friend and a trained writer, 
he took on the task, producing a book 
which is likely to become a historical 
document. Roosevelt had an uncanny 
insight into the mind of the ordinary 
American. He knew not only what his 
people were thinking, but what he 
should say to them and how he should 
say it. People who became impatient 
at what they regarded as needless 
hesitations over bringing the United 
States into the war underrated his 
difficulties. Roosevelt was deeply con- 
scious both of the genuine reluctance 
of the mass of his fellow-countrymen 
to fight in what seemed to be someone 





1*The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins.’ Vol. I. 


(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


By Robert E. Sherwood. 
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else’s quarrel and of the necessity, when 
the time came, of entering the war as 
@ united people. Slowly, step by step, 
but steadily, he led the way, keeping 
always before his eyes the essential 
equation between the maximum that 
American opinion would tolerate and 
the minimum required for the survival 
of the forces fighting Hitler. 

In the end he watched the develop- 
ment of two dilemmas, and from 
neither of them for a time could he see 
any escape. The first would have come 
about if the Japanese, as seemed very 
likely, had ignored the United States 
and attacked Malaya or the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Roosevelt knew 
that the isolationists would win plenty 
of support for the opinion that America 
should not fight to save the colonial 
territory of a European country. On 
the other hand, he also knew that 
Malaya and the East Indies would be 
merely stepping-stones. Having gar- 
nered her plunder, Japan would turn 
upon the United States, which might 
then have to make war without allies 
or bases upon an immensely strength- 
ened enemy. Fortunately, the Japan- 
ese themselves solved this problem for 
Roosevelt by attacking Pearl Harbour. 

The second dilemma, which followed, 
was only a little less agonising. How 
was he to avoid the possibility that, 
after war had been declared upon 
Japan, Germany would remain unin- 
volved ? If this should happen, the 
Allied cause would be in as great a 
jeopardy as ever. The demand that 
America should concentrate on aveng- 
ing Pearl Harbour and Corregidor 
would be irresistible ; and the flow of 
help to Britain and Russia might be 
cut off altogether. Yet, as Roosevelt 
knew well, the more dangerous enemy 
was Germany, and the value of an 
American victory in the Pacific would 
be cancelled by a German victory in 
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Europe. Fortunately, the Germans 
solved this problem for Roosevelt by 
themselves declaring war on the United 
States. 

The chief interest of Mr Sherwood’s 
book is in the revelation it gives of the 
mind and the methods of Roosevelt. 
The author, like Harry Hopkins, is 
frankly a hero-worshipper ; and it may 
be taken as an additional proof of 
Roosevelt’s greatness that he should 
have won the unqualified devotion of 
men who knew him so intimately and 
for so long. The first volume, which 
gives much of the inner history of the 
New Deal—a revolution in itself—ends 
with Pearl Harbour. The second 
volume will presumably carry on the 
story till Roosevelt’s death, which pre- 
ceded by only a few months that of 
his lieutenant. 

If Roosevelt has the leading part, 
Harry Hopkins has a notable second 
place. Theirs was a memorable associa- 
tion. Roosevelt gave Hopkins his 
entire confidence, receiving in return 
an absolute and unselfish loyalty. All 
Harry Hopkins’s knowledge of world 
politics and grand strategy he had 
learnt from Roosevelt, and he never 
supposed that he knew better than his 
master. He liked to describe himself 
as ‘‘ the supreme office-boy,”’ but while 
his official position was often ostensibly 
unimportant, his actual authority was 
immense. Before the war he controlled 
all the expenditure of the New Deal, 
and later he became virtually the ad- 
ministrator of Lend-Lease. His value 
to the President was not merely that 
of confidant and lieutenant, but also 
of a lightning conductor. He took on 
himself much of the obloquy which 
otherwise would have fallen on Roose- 
velt. Indeed for the moneyed Ameri- 
can Harry Hopkins came to personify 
all that was meant by the New Deal. 
The criticism was as merciless as 
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American criticism can be, with the 
man himself, his work, and even his 
private life as its targets. Hopkins was 
vulnerable through his ignorance of 
finance, a subject of which he was 
openly contemptuous. He broke all 
the rules, and if, as he thought, some- 
thing had to be done, did not care in 
the least how much he spent in the 
doing of it. His enemies, however, 
could not touch his personal integrity, 
and although in his time he handled 
thousands of millions of dollars, he 
died penniless. 

There can be little doubt that 
until 1937 Roosevelt looked on Harry 
Hopkins as the man who would follow 
him in office, who would run in 1940, 
and win, so that the New Deal might 
go marching on. But in 1937 Harry 
Hopkins came to a turning-point in his 
life. He and his wife were smitten 
with cancer within a few months of 
each other. She died, and he, after 
a desperately serious operation, re- 
covered; at least he recovered suffi- 
ciently to live a few more years and 
put in a great deal more hard work. 
But the Presidential dream faded and 
vanished, for a man who was dying by 
inches was not a possible candidate ; 
and with the dream went much else— 
a devouring ambition, a hardness, a 
ruthlessness, and a streak of vindictive- 
ness ; and these were the blemishes on 
Hopkins’s character. Thereafter he 
sought only to serve—his country, and 
the causes he had made his own, and 


the man he loved and revered above 
all other men. 


Another turning-point was in Janu- 
ary 1941, when he went to Britain as 
the President’s personal representative. 
This blitzed and beleaguered land did 
something to him that even Roosevelt 
had failed to do. It drove home to 
him the reality of the struggle that was 
raging ; it showed him in a flash what 
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America must do, if she was to save 
the world and her own soul. 

His mission and its momentous 
results belong to history, but it may be 
observed in passing that Mr Sherwood 
trips up over an incident which was 
to make one of the best of Harry 
Hopkins’s tales. Mr Sherwood’s version 
of it is not quite correct; nor as a 
matter of strict fact was that of Harry 
Hopkins, who, where good stories were 
concerned, was never reluctant to paint 
the lily. It concerned a journey in the 
middle of a Scots January, with Mr 
Churchill as guide and Scapa Flow as 
the destination. There was an awk- 
ward incident aboard the flagship, 
when @ new anti-aircraft device was 
tried out and blew a hole in the Ad- 
miral’s bridge, only a few feet from 
the spot where the Prime Minister, 
Harry Hopkins, and other notables of 
some consequence in the war were 
standing. This was followed by a mis- 
adventure in the boarding during half 
a gale of the destroyer waiting to 
take the party back to the mainland. 
The ladder broke, and Harry Hopkins, 
who had been tossing about in the 
Admiral’s launch, was finally hoisted 
on board by two large bluejackets, 
much as a fish is gaffed, and deposited 
breathless on the deck. Whereupon 
the Prime Minister, who had been 
watching with some concern the plight 
of his distinguished guest, merely re- 
marked thoughtfully, “‘ It took me two 
years to get the Admiralty to put three 
inches of armour-plate on the decks of 
these ships.” 

During that journey and many other 
later journeys ‘ Harry the Hop’ was a 
very sick man, sustained by nothing 
but an indomitable spirit and a sense 
of the urgency of his work. Periodi- 
cally he had to retire to a clinic for 
treatment, emerging patched up after 
@ fashion for another gruelling round of 
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toil. That story, however, belongs to 
Mr Sherwood’s second volume, as yet 
unwritten or at least unpublished. If 
its quality is that of its companion it 
will deserve and reward the eagerness 
with which it will be read. 


The Government was wise to order 
@ prompt and public inquiry into the 
rumours of corruption concerning 
certain junior ministers and Civil 
Servants. For talk breeds talk and 
suspicion suspicion, until sometimes a 
great deal is made of very little; and 
whether the charges are well or ill 
grounded, the right remedy is to expose 
them immediately to the light of day. 

Parliament is rightly sensitive in 
these matters. It has behind it the 
memory of the eighteenth century, 
when corruption was the rule and 
probity the exception, and public life 
was being slowly poisoned until, by 
long and painful process and thanks in 
the main to William Pitt, a new and 
better rule of conduct came to prevail. 
In recent years the country has been 
remarkably free from public scandals 
or even from minor irregularities. The 
Marconi Case, shortly before the first 
World War, may be deemed an excep- 
tion. Here the offence was not very 
serious, and in less happy lands some 
wonder was expressed that so much 
fuss should be made about so little. 
Mr Lloyd George (and two of his 
colleagues) invested a modest sum of 
money in a company allied to another 
company which was about to enter 
into contractual relations with the 
Government. He may have been 
unwise, but the most bitter of his 
opponents were unable to sustain 
the suggestion that he had been 
corrupt, especially as in the result he 
appeared to have been a loser by the 
transaction. There was the affair of 
Mr J. H. Thomas, which banished that 
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ebullient personality from public life. 
Mr Boothby, largely through inad. 
vertence, was implicated in an incident 
that led to his resignation of the 
office he held. Finally, a little over a 
year ago, there was the indiscretion of 
Dr Dalton, and it plainly was no more 
than an indiscretion. In France the 
men of the Third Republic, in which 
politics were a profession and a lucra- 
tive one at that, might well be sur. 
prised that so serious a view should 
have been taken of incidents which, by 
standards more lax, were of so trifling 
a character. 

Nevertheless, we have no reason to 
be smug about our public morals, 
and while it is true that our public 
life has in general been happily im- 
mune from the grosser offences of the 
eighteenth century, a Government was 
still able to dispense considerable 
rewards, from peerages to places of 
profit, to those who rendered faithful 
service, and even in a minor way to 
those who were fortunate in their 
uncles. ‘‘A job for the boys,” is no 
new cry. The jobs may be different 
jobs ; the boys may be different boys; 
but the rule is as old as Parliamentary 
government. Before Conservatives give 
way to the temptation of wrapping 
themselves up in their virtue, they 
might recall that it was a famous 
Conservative Lord Chancellor who, 
when asked by a friend if it was proper, 
ceteris paribus, to give an appointment 
to a relative, is alleged to have replied, 
** Ceteris paribus be damned ! ”’ 

Recent legislation, however, 
vastly increased the opportunities for 
patronage of this kind. The modern 
version of the old injunction to “go 
out and govern New South Wales ” is 
an invitation to join the governing 
body of a nationalised industry. As 
politics becomes more professional the 
danger grows. A young man without 
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private means may win a seat at an 
Election. He may be able to manage 
on his Parliamentary salary of a thou- 
sand pounds a year, augmented by 
earnings from journalism. But if at 
the next Election he is defeated, his 
financial position at once becomes pre- 
carious. He has no resources on which 
to fall back, and probably no training 
which might help him to a livelihood ; 
and he will find that newspapers, 
although ready to print the opinions of 
a sitting Member of Parliament, have 
little space for those of a man who has 
lost his seat. He need not despair, 
however, if he has listened dutifully to 
the crack of the Party whip. Just as 
the eighteenth-century placeman in 
political adversity would look to find 
another rotten borough or a sinecure, 
so his modern counterpart, if his record 
is good, may hope to escape the penury 
of the unemployed politician and to 
retire, not perhaps with affluence but 
with a competence, to bask in the sun- 
shine of the new patronage. That is 
the prospect which comforts him in 
defeat and can hardly have escaped his 
notice altogether in the days of his 
Parliamentary service. 

It is all very easy, very natural, and 
rather mischievous. It reduces still 
further the independence of the private 
member and imparts to the whole of 
public life a faint flavour of corruption. 
Nor is its operation unnoticed by the 
more obvious victims, the men who 
themselves are working in one of the 


nationalised industries. An experi- 


enced inquirer who has lately been 
visiting the various coalfields was im- 
pressed by the general discontent of 
the miners over the results of national- 
isation. They are not quite sure what 
they meant by it, but they did not 
mean what they have got. Their com- 
plaint, however, is not so much against 
the continuing presence of the old 
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managers, as against the appearance of 
a small army of highly paid function- 
aries. Some of these have no experi- 
ence whatever of the coal industry. 
They have never been down a pit and 
would be hard put to it to distinguish 
between different kinds of coal—or 
of mines. A little less objectionable, 
though possibly more troublesome, are 
the men who have some knowledge of 
@ particular pit or a particular county. 
They are too ready to assume that what 
applies to one applies to all. Yet every 
miner knows that Lanarkshire is as 
unlike Kent, or South Wales as unlike 
Yorkshire, as if they were separated (as 
in a sense they are) by national fron- 
tiers. The pits themselves, the men, 
the coal, the methods of working, and 
the traditions are as different as they 
could be. Some allowance, of course, 
must be made for the dislocation in- 
evitable when a revolutionary change 
has taken place. But if we have fallen 
badly short of our target for 1948 and 
the financial results of the year’s work 
are unfavourable, the fault lies quite as 
much with the quality of the new direc- 
tion as with the men themselves. Apart 
from the hampering effect of sheer in- 
efficiency, the disappointment and dis- 
illusionment of the miners must be 
reckoned in the account. On the vest- 
ing date they were assured with some 
flamboyancy that henceforth the pits 
were the property of the nation. Now 
they are beginning to wonder what 
exactly is meant by the nation. 


The impressive Exhibition of Danish 
Art Treasures at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is a revelation of the 
vigorous and native culture of one of 
the smaller peoples of Europe. Here 
was something neither German nor even 
Scandinavian, but distinctively Danish, 
owing in the first centuries little to its 
neighbours, the product of a people 
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with few natural resources, no hinter- 
land, and very little security. The 
earliest exhibits are the most remark- 
able. Danish culture may be. said to 
have begun in the latter part of the 
Stone Age, some of the metal work, 
which dates back to the early Bronze 
Age, showing an excellence of tech- 
nique and an intricacy and beauty of 
design which challenge the products of 
any people at any time. The Danes 
had no metal themselves, but had 
quantities of amber ; and this remained 
their staple export until at a much later 
date it was superseded by herrings. 
They sold the amber and bought the 
metal, which they then worked into 
ornaments and implements of every 
kind. ‘This culture came to its flower- 
ing with the Vikings, when the Danes 
reached the stature of an Imperial 
people. They overfiowed from their 
small and stony islands; they thrust 
deep into Germany ; they overran and 
conquered England. Those who re- 
turned to their homes from these forays 
brought with them the wealth and 
civilisation of the lands they had plun- 
dered and so reinforced the craftsman- 
ship and culture of their own people. 
The plant had no roots, the invaders 
no substantial homeland to nourish 
them with fresh migratory injections. 
But for a while their workshops throve ; 
and Christianity, when it came, did 
not destroy the art it found: it trans- 
muted and enhanced it. 

Nevertheless, as the years passed, 
the native genius, in full flood during 
the early Middle Ages, dwindled into a 
comparative trickle. The Danes gained 
much from their neighbours, but lost 
something of their originality and in- 
dependence. After 1500 they borrowed 
their painters from the Netherlands 
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and their architects from France ; and 
with every loan the culture became less 
Danish and more European. In the 
nineteenth century they boasted some 
eminent names, such as Thorvaldsen 
among the sculptors and Hans Ander. 
sen among the writers ; but the Golden 
Age had gone. Modern Danish art, the 
porcelain and the furniture, the pic- 
tures and the silverware, the sculpture 
and the buildings, are neat and careful 
and show traces of the old traditions. 
But they have lost in inspiration what 
they have gained in technique. They 
are neither German nor French ; they 
are still inimitably Danish; and yet 
something is lacking. It may be that 
their nationalism is now too self- 
conscious and that they endorse the 
truth of the old epigram: “All good 
art is national. All national art is 
bad.” 

However this may be, the Exhibition 
is a striking example of the way in 
which history may be learnt as much 
from what men make as from what 
they write. The passing story of Den- 
mark may be gleaned from amber 
beads and a porphyry battle-axe, a 
bronze statuette and a gold bowl, a 
silver stirrup and a tortoiseshell brooch, 
an enamelled reliquary and a chalice, 
the Horne Gospel and the Lisbjerg 
Altar, a bridal chest of 1590 and the 
Kronborg Canopy, the portraits of 
Kings and Queens, the eighteenth- 
century flower vases and the Flora 
Danica Dinner Service, the miniatures 
of Cornelius Hoyer, and a rosewood 
smoking-table of 1942. In these, as 
much as in musty records or printed 
tomes, may be found the life-story of a 
people who have made a contribution, 
at once distinct and distinguished, to 
the civilisation of Europe. 
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